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ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a life-time, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years. /t cam be done: 
if you use Slate Paint, it wi!l not only resist the effects of 
water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 

OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor yuas in summer. O/d shingle roofs can 
be painted, looking much better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost of 
re-shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years. 
Curled or vay 4 shingles it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. This paint requires mo heating, is applied with 
a brush, and is very ornamental, It is choco/ate color, when 
first applied, but changes to a uniform slate color, and is to 
all intents and purposes s/aZe. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS, 


the ved color is the dest paint in the world for durability. It 
has a heavy body, is easily poten expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals four of any other. 

FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellings a sfecialty. Ma- 
terials complete for a mew steep or flat Roof of Rudder Roof- 
ing cost but about Aa// the price of re-shingling. For Pri- 
vate houses, barns, and buildings of a// descriptions, it is far 
superior to amy other roofing in the world for convenience 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, dura- 
bility, and fire-proof qualities of 21a, at one-third the cost. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

‘*How to save re-shingling —stof leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100 page book free. 
Write to-day. Mention V. £. Fournal of Education. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., Limited, 
88d Roofing Contractors, 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


| Special Notice to Teachers. 


F. J. BARNARD hereby informs the Teachers that he 
has boen an authorized agent for D. Appleton & Co. since 
June, 1873, until a short time since, when he began as book- 
binder for himself, from which time he has not used their 
name, nor does he desire todoso. F. J. BARNARD, 

89a with Ira Bradley & Co. 


Woman's Medical College 


— OF — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 


Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
77m PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 

Orders, inquiries, and applications for Agencies, may be 
addressed to N. C. GODDARD, N. £. Agent, 

87h No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 
SILICGAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap 

adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers meee them (sfafie). N. Y. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TEACHERS. $2 


Tue JouRNAL 
a will be sent to 
WO MONTHS FREE! «i: 
all new subscribers for 1877, who send us $3.00 pre- 
vious to Nov. 1, the remaining two months of 1876 
free. This is a grand opportunity to extend the usefulness of 
Tue New-EnGLanp, and we trust Teachers will inform all 
their friends who are not already subscribers. 


Voice CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech Wa rer K. Fosgs (Grad. Bost. Univ 
for circular Cambridge, Mass. 


cured. 
Sch. Oratory). Send to No. 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cok, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of maternal, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also, for ‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


DIRECTORY | 


61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGBee, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHAPIN. Siz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 20th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. @pen te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses 1 moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Lil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


K COLLEGE, Galesburg, Tlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m NewTon BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLeerrt. 


MABIEtTTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 

logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 

ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


G UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Asx. Burns, D.D. 79 


luorts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’l College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stiri, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lastry, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


KSLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


and information address the Secretary 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEx, 426 East 26th street. 


Ue: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E, Rocgrs, 
hiladelphia. 


Dean Bor 3838, P 


DACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. | A. Rewtow 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. A 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RuGGuigs, Hanover, N. H 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stavey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address SamuBL 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cras 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yak 
~ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
WABEEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CGopparp SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses = 
zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxgsuigs, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Strong, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CorneLiA KNowLgs, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. WATKINS, Ph. SI zz 


For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metrca.r, Superintendent. 56 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 62 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Came, Principal 


HAPPELL HILL Female College, Chappel! 
i Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


(LOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emiry Nevson. 82 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. GANNa&TT, Princ. 5122 
ASELL SEMINARY vor YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan 
tages. Aduiess Cuaries C, BraGpon, Principal. 46a 


RS. JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 


MArLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. STRATTON, A.M., Princ. 


OBRE4D INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 
ReCKLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 

Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
C. C. Wetseit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Ap 
letter to M iss ADA L. Howarp, President, We lesl 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family ‘ 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, Ne 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Drmmock, LL.D 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine. 82 zz 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Ha: 
prepared over 600 Vemng Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smytu, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one 7 of age. Special students received in al! 
sections of Upper Department. 1 


JUNGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with alli 
modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful! 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 22 

INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 


Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
for the Scientific School. For 


0 
w 


pares Boys fer College or 
catalogues address 


Bunj. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special, & 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classica! and Scientific train- 
ing. to H. T. Principal. 70 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sressins, A.M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurrton, Principal. 87 


Ww*st NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. 5122 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College. 
Providence, RI. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
‘two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. or 


catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. Foxgghe training of Teachers for the 
Addreg >. ARMSTRONG. 66 


colored race. 


VIDENCE, R.I. 
Pystudy two years. A Special and Advanced 
Cial classes of students. Address, for Circular 
ation, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
I’. B. Stocxwetr, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


M“*s- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 ScuHoot St., BOSTON. 
Wacrter Smitn, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcssTer. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Sept. 7. Address 
2z ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
or les 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dickinson, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


M4PLEwoup MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Conn. River. For catalogues ad- 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 85m 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

pontiog Te 2oth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
lars. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, good gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is formed. Address, 
80 1 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three fu!! 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pnncipals, Werthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 2 


EW-YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
and 1268 Broadway, reopens ——— 
Mrs. 
82 j Joun Kraus, Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 42d Street, N.Y. 


Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th Addl the Froebel occupa- | 


tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


yerman, Music, and Drawing, without addi-| ; 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


‘Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 


EMSEN-ST. SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, fom some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 


A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept. 26, 1876. | 
Catalogues at 58 Remsen street. Mrs. A. W. LONGFELLOW | 
and Miss J. S. Crary, Principals. 88 g 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding al! imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over al] other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that wil! stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that wil! be in genera! use in all the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that schoo! furni- | 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such | 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in asing our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 


pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. 1—s54 x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, 
six “ “ 


“ 4 4 x six “ 
“ 6— 1, x9 “ six “ “ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Maxx. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupi!’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a 
eral p nen will be made. Address, 

Co., 


American Tablet M’f’g 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 
IS among others, Prof Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Vale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 
Leave 7 ee of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

Us . G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
red with much care, and is pa up in a variety of styles. 
he DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 
n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who wil] introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora ful! 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address . 
75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


desires to call attention to her 
M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 
tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston; 
}: Kimbal!, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others 
he fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, $4.00 per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6.50 per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & Titeston’s, 47 Franklin treet, 
Boston. 75 cow tf 
EI OCUTION. wuss S. COLBY, Teaches of 
: . oice Culture, gives especial atten- 
tion to defective speech. Jas. E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 
REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. ‘This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, !!/ustrated, sent on application—pnice 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
{When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 22 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
racticsl usefulness to 
eachers, Farmers, 

Merchants, Me- 


chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, aud many 
Others, Itis the best 
} tever invented for examining Flow= 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 


Engravings, Bank Notes, Fakrics, 
Etc. By meaus of acage, accompanying esch iu- 
etrument, one cin examine al! kiads of 
sects Worms tiive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like size,can be readily seen. 
It is simple in con-truction_and easy to operate. 
One of these interesting Insirnments onght to 
bein every family. We have made arrangements 
to fur:ish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent, post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or m y be had at this office, 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 


78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
DR. D. WILSON, 


At the American Sanatorium, 1066 Washington St., Boston, 
may be consulted on all diseases, free of charge, every week 
day trom 9g A.M. to4 P.M. He always treats the clean and 
worthy poor free. Will] give the best of city and country ref- 
erences of patients cured of all diseases, deformities, and dif- 
ficulties; many of whom were given up as incurable by some 
of the best physicians in this country. No healing institu- 
tion in the world possesses better facilities, more extensive 
machinery, or later improved mechanical appliances, includ- 
ing electricity and galvanism inal] forms, also medicated and 
chemical baths, than the Sanatorium. Dr. Wilson has for 
twenty years been consider*d a successful physician in the 
treatment of all diseases ; but we would call special attention 
to his great success in the treatment of the following afflic- 
tions: Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Cancer, Piles, and 
Fistula, without knife, poison, plaster, pain, or loss of blood. 
Tumors of all kinds, Tapeworms (with head) removed in a 
few hours, without inconvenience or injury to the patient. 
Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal and Nervous Diseases, Epi- 
lepsy, Convulsions, Weakness and Debility from whatever 
cause, Hysteria, all Diseases of the Brain, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Enlarged and Inflamed Joints, Ulcers and Sores 
of all kinds, even Caries (ulceration) of the bone. I]! effects 
of injuries, such as Inflammation, Ulceration, Stiff Joints or 
Pain, Scrofula and al! diseases of the blood, Hip Disease, al! 
forms of Uterine Diseases, Headache from whitever cause, 
all Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Birth Marks removed, and 
all surgical operations performed with great skill and care. 
Terms always moderate; within the reach of all. The pub- 
lic are invited to call and examine our Institution and Free 
Museum, open daily from o A. M. to 4 P. M. #64 


AGENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER ‘stares, 


showing the grand results of our first 100 years. Every- 
body buys it, and agents make from to 2 
month. Also, for the new Historical Work, OTR 
a complete and 
Western Border! ia 
of Amercan pioneer life 100 YEARS AGO !—its thrill- 
ing conflicts ef red and white foes, exciting adventures, cap- 
tivities, forays, scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war- 
paths, camp-|ife and sports. A book for old and young. No 
competition. Epnermous sales. Extra terms. I'lustrated cir- 


culars free. J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 86d 
WANTING SITUATIONS 


TEACHER can apply, in m or by letter, to 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-En and Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 


Species arrangements for teachers i i 3 
est Springheld street, 7 


regard to his method of securing positions. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIKM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years...---.--- 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .....---+-++- #11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent..-- 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 81,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was ®155.70, 
or $40.20 more thar the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON, 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life til] you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SuHerpearD Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Soctety recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE a# 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen, James Brown, 
President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, bees A Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


THE UNRIVAL 


SILICATE. 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca rion 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


| Supplies for Colleges and Schools, 


DWYER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 


Address 
H. P. DWYER, 
2 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 
87 (2) 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 

CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Ilustrated 10c¢ 
Catalogue Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 


J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 

of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases ff 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases w here Registered 1876. 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 
Usion Square, New York. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILE TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly any 

POOL’s change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 

SIGNAL SERVICE]) vance. It will tell what kind of a’storm is 

|, BAROMETER| appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 

Invaluable to navigators. Farmers can 

| plan their work according to its predictions. 

\ It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 

| son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 

tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 

combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 


H. W. POOLE & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 

Syracuss, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
‘Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
i] gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baker. 
Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Capt. B. Brooks. 
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Misfit Carpets. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and Ingrain; also, Stair 
Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United 
States, free of charge. 


1@- Send for Price List. 
J. A. BENDALL., 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “* Boston School Set.’’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
BLACKBOARD Erasers. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 

83 tf eow (1) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 i? Bromfield St., 


2 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y, 


Agents for Books of Witson, Hinkie & Co., Cincinnati. 
d tor catalogues, 23 


Correspondence invited. Sen 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
“ Now give us lands where the olives grow,” 
Cried the North to the South, 
“ Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row!” 
Cried the North to the South. 


“ Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 
Cried the South to the North, 

“ By need of work in the snow and the rain 

Made strong and brave by familiar pain!” 
Cried the South to the North. 


“ Give lucider hills and intenser seas,” 
Said the North to the South, 

“ Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 

Art, child like, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,” 
Said the North to the South. 


“ Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 
Said the South to the North, 

“ That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 

While affirming of God, ‘ He is certainly there,’ 
Said the South to the ‘North. 


“Yet, oh for the skies that are softer and higher!” 
Sighed the North to the South; 
“ For the flowers that blaze and the trees that aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire!” 
Sighed the North to the South. 


“ And oh, for a seer to discern the same!” 
Sighed the South to the North ; 

“For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 

To call the tree or the flower by its name 
Sighed the South to the North. 


The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South; 

And thus to Rome came Andersen. 

“ Alas, but must you take him again?” 
Said the South to the North. 


French and German in our Public Schools. 
BY HARRIET WARE STILLMAN. 


of our People. 


Said an educated foreigner, who had traveled much 
in the United States, “‘ The ignorance of the American 
people concerning foreign languages a shame to them.’ 
This was an ultra opinion, but it was founded upon an 
extensive personal knowledge of our people. 

It cannot be denied that, as a nation, we are lament- 
ably ignorant of foreign tongues, and that this is a great 
disadvantage ; but it is by no means a shame to us un- 
less we wilfully continue in such ignorance. We area 
young people. We have had a Herculean task to per- 
form in establishing and maintaining our government, 
in developing the resources of a new country, and in 
bringing ourselves up to our present educational stand- 
point. We have done more physically, governmentally, 
educationally, than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected of us, taking the progress of other nations as a 
standard, 

But the fact of our ignorance remains. The times 
demand that at least the two leading European tongues 


be taught to the masses of our people. Our high 
schools, academies, and colleges, recognizing this want, 
embrace French and German in their curriculum. But 
to depend on the high school, academy, and college, to 
spread a knowledge of these languages, is to keep it 
away from large masses of our people who never enter 
these institutions. Moreover, to wait until pupils are 
old enough to enter the high school, or even the gram- 
mar school, before having them learn to read and speak 
French and German, is to let them lose forever the time in 
when they could have learned most easily and rapidly. 
This is an irreparable loss. 


LT.—The Time and Place to Begin. 


Childhood is the time, the primary school is the 
place, to begin the study of French and German, In 
infancy the chief business of the human being is to 
learn language. ‘Then the habits of the vocal organs 
are unforined, hence those organs can as readily adapt 
themselves to one language as to another. A_ baby 
can learn to talk in Hottentot or Chinese just as 
easily as in English. No adult can master new and 
unfamiliar sounds so well as he could have done it when 
a child. Any child of ordinary capacity can as readily 
and easily learn to read and speak in three languages 
as in one. It will be urged that a child thus taught will 
confound the three languages, and speak none of them 
correctly, This objection is contradicted by existing 
facts. Is the American tourist afraid to carry his chil- 
dren abroad lest they lose their mother tongue and ac- 
quire the jargon of Babel? Never. On the contrary, 
he knows that the child will gain a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of English by going abroad, because his 
very effort to talk and to make himself understood in 
foreign languages will stimulate his linguistic powers, 
and make him critically observant of the idioms and 
other peculiarities of his mother-tongue. Is the intel- 
ligent and wealthy American at home afraid to employ 
French and German nurses lest his progeny should suf- 
fer the dire calamity of losing their native English? 
Not at all. On the contrary, such lingual advan- 
tages for young children are eagerly sought by 
American parents of means who have learned 
their worth. Persons taught to read and speak a lan- 
guage in childhood can never wholly forget that lan- 
guage. Let us repeat it, childhood is the time, and the 
primary school is the place, where the study of French 
and German should be commenced. 

L11,—Manner of Teaching. 

French and German should be taught to little chil- 
dren precisely in the same manner as their native Eng- 
lish, with A B C cards, primers, primary readers, and 
conversation or explanations given in the same language. 


>| A tongue-tied teacher, one who cannot carry on the ex- 


ercises of the the French or German class entirely in 
these languages, should never be employed. Native 
teachers are the best because they have the words, 
idioms, and correct pronunciation, “at their tongues’ 
ends.” ‘The importance of conducting the class in the 
same language, of speaking to the child and making 
him reply in the language studied, cannot be overrated. 
Not to do this is to lose a large proportion of the efforts 
expended. One such teacher will answer for a set of 
graded schools. 

An hour a day for French, and an hour for German, 
are sufficient. No extra hours will be needed for pri- 
mary pupils, on account of studying these languages ; 
for, if the pupil spends four hours a day in school, two 
of them will be left for his native tongue. Moreover, 
the child is just as surely learning to read when study- 


ing the elements of French or German as when study- 
ing English ; nay, he is more surely and more swiftly 
learning, because the change to a new and strange lan- 
guage will invariably stimulate his curiosity and make 
him learn faster. Daily reading in these languages 
should be kept up as the pupils progress from the pri- 
mary to higher departments ; then when these pupils 
enter the high school and take up the grammar of those 
languages they will be able to make such progress 
as would astonish the French and German classes in 
our high schools of to-day. 


LV.—Objections to this Plan. 
This plan of introducing French and German into our 


Nevertheless it is eminently practical. Its advantages 
cannot fail to be admitted by those who have observed 
the eagerness and facility of very young children in 
catching new words and strange sounds, and the diffi- 
culty which mature persons find in acquiring and utter- 
ing the same words and sounds. 

Whole districts and neighborhoods will object to in- 
troducing a foreign tongue into our primary schools, 
nay, will view the scheme with hostility or derision. 
But, within the memory of our fathers and mothers, 
teaching arithmetic to girls has been deemed unneces- 
sary and ridiculous! Many teachers will object to this 
plan. We have efficieut public school teachers who 
know next to nothing of any foreign language ; teach- 
ers who say, “ We will first thoroughly understand Eng- 
lish, and afterwards take up another language.” Thor- 
oughly understand English frst / Impossible! What 
says Goethe ? 


Wer fremde sprachen nicht erkennt 
Weiss nichts von seinen eignen. 


( Who understands no foreign tongues, knows nothing of his own.) 
Our tongue-tied teachers of French and German will 
oppose or approve this plan in proportion to their lack 
or their possession of good sense and sincerity ; for it 
puts them in the position of learners, where they should 
be willing and eager to rank themselves. ‘Teachers should 
continually strive to advance personally, as well as to pro- 
mote the advancement of others. Teachers should be 
the last persons in the world to object to a plan which 
will enable the common-school pupil to acquire, without 
extra hours or exhaustive labor, that which would con- 
sume years of his mature life. The average teacher of 
to-day must have acquirements which the teacher of 
forty years ago could not possess. Is it too much to 
hope that in less than forty years from this present time 
our primary-school teachers shall be able, and shall be ex- 
pected, to teach their pupils to read and speak French 
and German? 


Deafness in Scholars. 
BY C. J. BLAKE, M.D., BOSTON. 
(A paper read before the Social Science Congress at Saratoga, Sept. 8.) 

A just and equal administration of the advantages to 
be derived from education in our public schools, neces- 
sarily implies more or less of special attention on the 
part of the teachers, in certain cases where a physical 
infirmity affecting some organ of special sense, narrows 
one or other of the channels through which the mind 
receives its needed food, and the stimulus to its proper 
growth. One form of physical disability prevailing 
among schvol children, that of partial deafness, is wor- 
thy of attention, both on account of its frequency, and 
because of the serious obstacle it presents to a proper 
appreciation of and participation in the ordinary school 


exercises. That more attention has not been given to 


primary schools will be regarded as Quixotic by many. ° 
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or possibly to mental deficiency ; where the impairment 
of hearing is decided, however, the infirmity is passed 
over as something which is but little understood and 
probably irremediable, or the child is considered simply 
as disqualified for class instruction. The importance 
of recognizing the existence of a class among school 
children for whom some special provision in the way of 
education must be made, is shown by the fact that out 
of 8715 cases of ear disease, accompanied by impair- 
ment of hearing, 2175 were children under 14 years of 
age, or 25 percent. These statistics are taken from 
the middling and poorer classes, those who send their 
children to the public and not to private schools. 

A further analysis of these cases shows that in 1085. 
or about 12 per cent., there was an existing aural dis- 
ease amenable to treatment, accompanied by impair- 
ment varying in degree, and moreover subject to oc- 
casional variation from time to time during treatment, 
or during the natural progress of the disease. 

In none of the cases cited, was there impairment of 
hearing in so great a degree as to effect articulation 
seriously, or to prevent ihe use of the organ of hearing 
as a channel for the communication of instruction. In 
but very few of the cases (about 7 per cent.) after 
cleansing, or such other immediate treatment as would 
place the organ in the best condition for transmission 
of sound for the time being, was it found necessary to 
use any artificial means, such as some form of ear- 
trumpet, or even to speak above the ordinary tone of 
voice within a distance of five feet, in order to make 
the patient understand the test-words usually employed, 
or even conversation. The degree of impairment of 
hearing in the majority of these cases, therefore, was 
not such as to disqualify their patients for participa- 
tion in ordinary school work, provided, however, that 
the degree of impairment of hearing should be recog- 
nized, and the child placed in condition, as to place in 
the school room for instance, to allow of proper com. 
pensation for its diminished sense. 

Recognizing the necessity for taking into consider- 
ation the special need in this respect of a certain percen- 
tage of school children, it is necessary to consider firstly 
the form which this special provision is to take, and sec- 
ondly, the means to be employed for determining the de- 
gree of impairment of hearing, according to which com- 
pensatory advantages are to be accorded. While the 
percentage of partially deaf children in our public 
schools is large enough to demand for them, as a class, 
serious consideration, it is not large enough, nor is its 
form of disability of a character to justify the burdening 
of our public school system with an additional apartment. 

The instruction of partially deaf children in a schoo! 
set apart for them is, moreover, objectionable, on the 
ground that their partial deafness is not so often a par- 
tial loss of hearing, as merely a temporary partial sus- 
pension of the hearing power. The statistics of aural 
clinics show that in the majority of cases of diseases of 
the ear in children, under treatment the hearing is im- 
proved, with the relief of the disease of the ear, of 
which the partial deafness is a symptom. Again, tak- 
ing all children suffering from partial deafness, and 
classing them together, we have a goodly number who 
could share in school work, exercises, and recitations, 
if placed in the ordinary school room at a favorable 
distance from the teacher. Still again, if the partial 
deafness is the result of an existing disease of the ear, 
the hearing may possibly, either in consequence of 
some natural change, or under treatment, materially im- 
prove, and the child become fully equal to class train- 
ing in the ordinary school room. 

If, with these views, it seems desirable to continue 
the instruction of partially deaf children in classes 
where their age and mental development would place 

them, with children whose hearing is perfect, it be- 


this subject in connection with public school education, 
is probably due to the fact, that unless the deafness as 
a symptom of aural disease is pronounced, the condition 
which it induces is likely to be referred to inattention, 


comes necessary to rate them according to degree of 
individual disability, in order that proper allowance 
may be made for their defective hearing. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, it is necessary that a 
careful examination should be made in each case to de- 
termine (1), the degree of deafness that would be,—a, 
the hearing distance for the voice of the teacher in ordi 

nary conversation tone; 4, the hearing for the voice 
tested by the pronunciation of consonant-tones. 

These tests may be made by the teacher, and would 
be sufficient for barely practical purposes if the follow- 
ing conditions are observed: In testing the hearing in 
different cases, the teacher should always occupy the 
same position in the school room, preferably the rostrum 
or seat usually occupied by the teacher during school 
hours. The teacher should speak as nearly as possible 
in the tone of voice used in the school room exercises. 
The child to be tested should be placed in front of the 
teacher at the extreme limit of the furthest line of 
seats, and gradually advanced toward the teacher at 
certain intervals, the tests being repeated until a point 
is reached at which the child can hear distinctly ; this 
point should determine the place which the child is to 
occupy in the school room. The ears should be tested 
separately, the one to be tested being turned toward the 
teacher, while the other is closed with the finger, or by 
plugging with cotton, The child should be required to 
repeat distinctly the words which it has heard. 

The objection to the use by teachers of other tests 
than the human voice, namely, the watch and tuning: 
fork or other musical tones, is that the standard varies 
greatly according to the watch or instrument used ; 
and, moreover, as it is particularly the voice of the 
teacher which the child is required to hear, its fitness 
as a test is apparent. In this connection, however, 
there are still other and most important results to be 
gleaned from a more thorough examination than could 
be made in the manner described. This would answer 
for determining the degree of hearing, and the child’s 
place in the school room; and with the change of the 
child to another room in the ordinary course of pro- 
gress from class to class, the same tests should be re- 
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peated. The diminution of hearing is usually one o/ 
the symptoms of a disease, and like all symptoms is 
liable, as has been said, to variation in degree from 
time to time. 

An examination such as would be made by a medica! 
expert, would determine not only the hearing power 
more accurately than this could be done by a teacher, 
but would also determine the character of the disease 
causing the deafness, allow of the formation of an 
opinion as to the probable course and duration of the 
disease, and its symptom under consideration, and 
point out the course to be pursued both as to treatment 
of the disease, and education of the scholar, which 
would assure the-best results. 

This is but one of several points in connection with 
the question of school hygiene, in which, if I may be 
allowed to express the opinion, it seems that the inter- 
ests of our public schools would be greatly advanced by 
the establishment of the position of Medical Supervisor 
of Schools, the post to be filled by some competent 
physician who has made the matter of school hygiene a 


study, — and there are many in this country who have 
done so, — and who shall devote his whole time to the 
duties ot his office. 

The disastrous results of neglected ear disease in 
children, are fortunately less frequent in this country 
than was the case ten years ago. A better knowledge 
on the part of the public, in consequence of the atten- 
on more recently given to this branch of surgery, and 
a greater confidence in the results to be obtained from 
treatment, have done much to bring cases for treat- 
ment in the earlier stages of disease. But the belief 
that a disease of the ear may be outgrown with the 
growth of the child, and the reluctance to admit the 
existence of any defect of hearing, do much toward 
preventing the employment of remedial measures, and 
the consequent arrest of a malady, the effects of which 
upon the mental development and usefulness of the 


child are often deplorable, 


BEETHO 


VEN. 
I love the ocean’s glorious symphonies 

In nature’s everlasting solitudes ; 

The deep adagio of its peaceful moods ; 

Its light allegro when the white caps rise ; 

Its minor when the sunse’ zephyr dies ; 

Its mighty major when the storm-cloud broods 

And sweeps the straining harp-strings of the woods, 
And far on high the foaming water flies ! 


So when Beethoven's magic music swells, 
My spirit to its utmost depths is stirred, 
As though a more majestic sea I heard, 
As though some sunken city’s silver bells 
Swung palpitating in the purple deep, 
Like voices of the angels heard in sleep. 
—WNathan Dole. 


The Yellowstone National Park, 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD* 


BY WILLIAM I, MARSHALL, 
(Late Superintendent of Schools of Madison County, Montana.) 


NO. Il] — ROUTE TO THE PARK. 

About 200 yards away from Old Faithful, and on the 
opposite side of the river, is a curious-looking rock 3'¢ 
feet high, and 51¢ x 7!¢ feet on the base, and with an 
opening down through its centre 24 x 36 inches, from 
which steam constantly issues. This is the Beehive 
Geyser, named from its shape, exactly resembling an 
old-fashioned straw beehive done in beautifully orna- 
mented white stone. It spouts a column the full size 
of its tube, (which has been measured by triangula- 
tion, rising 219 feet), and makes even more noise than 
Old Faithful. It has been known to be quiet eight 
days, but during our stay in the basin last fall, it spouted 
at intervals varying from 13 to 22 hours, its eruptions 
lasting about 18 to 20 minutes. A few rods back of 
the Beehive, and on the same mound, is the Giantess, 
doubtless the most powerful geyser in the world. Its 
crater is a rectangular chasm in the solid rock, 32% x 
23's feet, and 63 feet deep. There is no specially beau- 
tiful ornamentation nor brilliant coloring about it. The 
zreat chasm, except at and immediately after eruptions, 
stands level full of water, slowly boiling. 

When an eruption occurs, which is at irregular pe- 
riods, varying from 12 hours to 11 days, that whole im- 
mense body of water is churned up and down from 30 
to 60 feet, sounding in its fall like a cataract, while 
through it jets are sent up sometimes to the height of 
250 feet, accompanied by a roar as if a battery of heavy 
artillery was firing 7o shots a minute ; beneath your 
feet a puffing as of a dozen thousand-horse power en- 
zines, and a jarring of the ground as the great volumes 
of steam struggle for room, as though a hundred of 
Vulcan’s trip-hammers were striking up against the 
rocky roofs of the great underground chambers, where 
all this water is stored. So violent is this jarring, and 
so tremendous the noise, that even those most used to 
geyser phenomena often involuntarily step back lest 
the solid rock should open beneath their feet, and 
swallow them in its steaming depths. This display 
usually lasts two or three hours, but it has been known 
to continue nine hours, 

A few rods north of the Giantess is the Trinity, 
named from the three conical chimneys with which its . 
dome-shaped mound is crowned. It had been quiet for 
three weeks, when, on the sixth day of our stay, it spouted 
four times in 12 hours, with a noise more resembling 
distant thunder than any other geyser in the basin. A 
little lower down, and on the opposite side of the river, 
is the Castle, the largest chimney in the basin. It is 
120 feet in circumference at the base, and 60 at the 
top, and rises 12 feet above an immense platform of 
beautifully ornamented rock on which it stands. The 
whole enormous chimney is a mass of white rock re- 
sembling heads of cauliflower, or fine coral, or delicate 
shell work, while the inside of the tube (which is about 
three feet in diameter) is of a rich yellow and orange. 
It spouts very irregularly, for 2!¢ to 3 hours at a time, 
with much noise, throwing a column from 75 to 150 
feet high. 


A few rods north of it, on the same mound, and level 
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with the base of the chimney, is Crystal Spring, of ex- 
quisite symmetry, 19 feet in diameter in one direction, 
and 20 in another, and 60 feet in diameter. There are 
several other hot springs near the Castle, but no other 
so nearly circular, and so regular in outline. Nearly 
opposite the Castle, on the east bank of the river, is 
the double crater of the Grand and Turban geysers. 
These, in structure, are like the Iceland and New 
Zealand geysers, — shallow basins with a well or tube 
near the centre. They spout simultaneously, at inter- 
vals varying from 18 to 25 hours, the eruptions lasting 
from 15 to 25 minutes, the Grand spouting a column 
2'¢ x 4 feet, to a height of from 175 to 250 feet, and 
the Turban a column of about the same size, to heights 
varying from 12 to 70 feet. The basin of the Grand is 
nearly circular and 5§2 feet across ; that of the Turban 
is only separated from it by a rim a foot or two thick, 
and is 21x15 feet. They differ in the form and col- 
oring of their ornamentation, and both are indescrib- 
ably beautiful. 

Nearly one half a mile farther down the river, and 
close to its west bank, is the Giant. ‘This chimney is 
not especially beautiful, being of a tawny yellow color, 
and coarsely granular in structure. It resembles a 
horn, mouth down, and with a piece broken out of one 
side, and is about ro feet high. It spouts at very 
irregular intervals, throwing a column 5 feet in diam- 
eter to the height of from 150 to 250 feet, from 2 to 3 
hours, and pouring out a most astounding quantity of 
steam. With several others I watched it an hour and 
a half last fall, and we were all agreed that the steam 
stood, keeping its form, as a mighty pillar, 1500 feet 
high above the water, and in many places dense enough 
to be black like a thunder cloud. 

A little way back from the Giant, a new geyser of 
great power and beauty called the Splendid, broke out 
at some time between the fall of 1873 and the summer 
of 1874. It spouts a column much resembling that of 
Old Faithful, and to about the same height, but not as 
often; its eruptions occurring once in from 3 to 6 
hours, and lasting somewhat longer than those of Old 
Faithful. 

A little farther down the river than the Giant is the 
Grotto, the most complex geyser in its structure in the 
world, I shall attempt no description of it, because no 
one can describe it so as to convey any idea of it, with- 
out a picture to show its appearance. It spouts gener- 
ally for from 30 minutes to 2!¢ hours, at intervals of 
from 4 to 6 hours, but to no great height, probably 
never more than 40 to 50 feet; it being remarkable not 
for the grandeur of its eruptions, but for the number of 
jets which it projects from different vents in its curi- 
ously constructed and wonderfully beautiful chimney. 

The artist who drew the engravings to illustrate the 
first account of these geysers, which was published in 
Scribner's early in 1875—in May and June, I think,—had 
never been to the Park ; and though he is one of ‘the 
best landscape artists in the country, and drew from 
the most careful descriptions of those who had been 
there, aided by such rude sketches as they had made, 
his sketches of the Grotto and the Castle were so un- 
like the objects themselves, that he said himself, the 
next year after having visited the Park, that it would 
be no violation of the strict letter of the commandment 
to worship his pictures of the Grotto and the Casile, 
for they were not the likeness of anything in the earth, 
nor in the waters under the earth, nor in the heavens 
above the earth. 

Any one who will compare my stereoscopic views 
of the Grotto and the Castle with the pictures of 
them in Scribner will see how vain is the effort to 
describe such peculiar structures so as to give any 
real idea of their form and appearance, since there 
are no familiar objects that in any way resemble 
them so as to furnish a basis for comparison. These 
geyser chimneys, it should be remembered, are unique, 
the other geysers in the world not building up vents 
like the Castle, the Grotto, the Beehive, the ‘I'rinity, the 


Giant, the Riverside, Old Faithful, etc. It is much to 
be regretted that among the visitors to the Park have 
been some who, in their rage for specimens, have bat- 
tered and bruised these great chimneys most shame- 
fully, and all the more inexcusably because abundance 
of just as fine specimens could have been got without 
disturbing these masterpieces of Nature’s cunning work- 
manship ; and others have written and carved their in- 
significant names on these lovely structures ; and, most 
abominable of all, at least one quack-medicine man has 
painted his odious advertisement on a geyser chimney. 
Government should take proper measures to prevent 
further damage to these chimneys, and give nature a 
chance to restore them again to something like their 
original beauty. 

A little below the Grotto, with its vent built in the 
very edge of the water on the east bank of the river, is 
the Riverside ; and a few rods below it is the Fan ; and 
a little lower still is the Catfish, These spout at 
somewhat irregular periods, but generally from four to 
eight times in the twenty-four hours. Near the lower 
end of the basin is what is plainly a very powerful 
geyser, but I never have had the good fortune to see it 
in action, nor can I find any account of its eruption in 
any report. How many second and third class geysers 
there are, and how many boiling springs, no one knows. 

I saw an immense number of interesting things, of 
which I have not space to write, and there were doubt- 
less many more quite as interesting which I did not see. 
I saw abundant evidence that, while the amount of ther- 
mal activity in this region has probably been about the 
same for many ages, its centers of manifestation have 
changed. Old craters, rivaling any now existing, are to 
be found with grass, mosses, and lichens, and even small 
trees, growing on their decaying ornamentation, while 
the trees killed by the overflow of many of the springs 
and geysers now active have not yet rotted off, though 
their soft wood has been still further softened by the 
steam and hot water. 

There is nothing more spectral in nature than these 
dead trees, which, stripped of all their bark by the 
steam and sun, stand here and there, stretching out 
their ghastly limbs, white as the mounds beneath, 
seeming as though they were the ghosts of the forests 
entombed about them. Wood may be found in all 
stages of petrifaction, and doubtless a careful search 
would bring to light quite a variety of other substances, 
fossilized within comparatively few years past. I found 
grasshoppers perfectly petrified in one small spring, 
and secured a baker’s dozen of them, besides some 
legs detached from the bodies. ‘They are so perfectly 
petrified that even the transverse marking on the thighs 
are. reproduced in shining, white rock. 

Some of the earlier visitors, not acquainted with the 
ways of Old Faithful, thought to make him do laundry 
duty, and hung their dirty clothes in his crater. He 
did the work assigned him and something more, for 
when he spouted he sent out the clothes, thoroughly 
cleansed, but only in condition to be used as patches to 
mend not very large holes. I have petrified fragments 
of a woolen blanket and of a lady’s cotton stocking, 
which I picked up at the foot of the mound of Old 
Faithful. Different springs and geysers seem to pos- 
sess different petrifying powers, but unfortunately no 
experiments have been made which enable us to say 
how long it takes any substance to petrify in any of 
them. 

Much that is strange and wonderful and beautiful re- 
mains to be learned about this basin, but we must not 
tarry longer in it, but start for the wonders of the 
Yellowstone Valley, not attempting to visit the Sho- 
shone Lake geysers, some fifteen or twenty miles away 
across the main range, as there is no good trail to them. 


— Knowledge has its boundary line, where it shuts 
on ignorance ; on the outside of that boundary line are 
ignorance and miracles ; on the other side of it are 


science and no miracles. —Horace Mann, 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


Slowly I take my way o’er field and hill, 
Where dying Summer showers her parting gifts. 
Around, on every side, waves the bright golden-rod, 
Giving to the sun the yellow gold 
Won from him through long summer days. 
The meadow-grasses nod their graceful heads, 
Crowned with bright caps of golden-brown and amethyst. 
No song of bird the brooding silence breaks,— 
Save the shrill cry of crickets, nothing speaks 
lo tell us of the summer’s slowly-ebbing pulse. 
The stream runs softly,—lest it break the spell,— 
Its banks by flags and rushes guarded, 
While here and there a spear of flame 
Pierces their green and waving ranks 
Like glorious banners in a victor’s march, 
’Tis the bright Cardinal Flower! A glorious queen she stands, 
Red-robed, receiving homage from our dazzled eyes. 
© loveliest of all midsummer’s lovely children! 
Whence came the fire that pulsed through all thy veins, 
Dyeing thy leaves with subtle art, 
Then left thee standing here as steeped in blood? 
Engirt by pale, star-flowers, thou seemst to me 
A burning ruby in the midst of pearls! 
Bending L break the slender stalk 
And touch the leaves of royal hue,— 
Upon my lips a question lies,— 
From out the radiant heart my answer came. 
| am not wise,—I know not how to choose,— 
But He whose hand hath made me, knows my need. 
He set me in this lowly place, and year by year 
Ile works in me a miracle, and Jets me make waste places glad. 
Then to my doubting heart I said, Be still, and trust. 
H. E. H. 


The Teacher Taught. 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


NO. ll.— THE DILEMMA. 

As his father had predicted, school made a great 
change in Tadie. He grew irritable at home, returning 
always like a wild animal frenzied with liberty. I went 
often to the school, to discover, if possible, the strain 
that excited such a reaction, but I found out nothing. 
The children sat without communication from nine 
o’clock to two, leaving out recess, and, even then, they 
were subdued and orderly ; no compulsion was used ; 
there was a moral force in the teacher which produced 
a moral exaltation in them; they went through their 
tasks like a little band of devotees fulfilling a religious 
vow, and they came from them like a troop of bac- 
chanals, 

Both states seemed to me unnatural, but Tadie’s 
father was charmed with the discipline. He argued 
that a man needs great self-control in the affairs of life ; 
and that until judgment is matured, the child must be 
restrained by external influences. 

I failed to see any likeness in the two cases. A man 
in business is sustained by the anticipation of results 
which neutralizes the irritation of restraint. It is the 
passion for success versus the passion for lawlessness. 
I knew perfectly well that many men who govern them- 
selves completely in business affairs, are ungovernable 
in all other relations, Perhaps I cherished an impos- 
sible ideal ; but it did seem to me that we could train 
a child for business habits, and insure the best devel- 
opment of character, by a self-control springing from 
his own will. I believe it could be done if we had pa- 
tience to admit time as a factor in the result. 

I asked the father, in the last of our innumerable 
talks on the subject, if the discipline to which a prize- 
runner submits with pleasure, would not irritate a man 
ordinarily out of his senses, to which query, he returned 
one of those smiles by which a good-natured man some- 
times expresses his surprise at the vagaries of female 
intellect. This smile ended our conferences on the 
subject, as such smiles are apt to do; but still I mused, 
and while I mused “ the fire burned.” 

My little Tadie lost, too, in those early school-days, 
all his love of nature. No more gazings and wonder- 
ings, no more watchings of sunset with his hand in 
mine, as had been his wont ; his sole interest now, at 
home, appeared to be making a noise ; he did this per- 
sistently, and by all manner of contrivances ; his favor- 
ite combination being a pan and stick. In the play of 
that instrument, his nature revenged itself for the en- 
forced quiet of school hours. His father assured me 
that this was the beginning of healthy development. I 


could not deny it, for 1 talked with many mothers at 
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the time, whose boys were in many schools, and found 
it was the way with the best of them. But though I 
was out-argued by the father, and silenced by the cor- 
roborative maternal testimony, [ remained as obstinate 
in my opinion as “the man convinced against his will.’ 

I could not understand how a discipline that made 
my child nervous and excited in the present, was to in- 
sure a Calm, self-poised manhood ; or, how a habit of 
control lasting four and a half hours each day promised 
a profounder influence in the character, than an entire 
lack of control during the rest of the waking hours. 

The father might smile at me, and mothers might 
echo the trite sentiments of their liege lords, but so 
long as Tadie fretted wildly through the afternoon 
hours, I had the logic of facts against these mild soph- 
istries. I sometimes pitied my own sex for the meek- 
ness with which they set themselves to endure evils 
that they perfectly comprehended, and which, it seemed 
to me, they might gradually remedy by the energies 
they wasted in talking over them and uttering feeble 
protests ; and | certainly pitied the ignorance of many 
mothers with whom I talked, who had been at finishing 
schools, and prepared for the scenic effects of life, but 
who have been gradually forced, by the pressure of 

stern realities, to throw aside these attractive foils ; 
and now, realized too late, the worthlessness of their 
acquisitions. Mothers who knew nothing of the sim- 
plest facts of physiology, or the plainest mental phe- 
nomena, who could neither train their children them- 
selves, or form a correct idea of any one’s else train- 
ing,—they were constantly regretting the mistakes of 
their own education, and constantly giving up their 
children to a repetition of the errors. They had a 
pious dread of change, based upon some such supersti- 
tion as the old lady’s opposition to anesthetics. She 
said, “Pain was sent for punishment, and it was a 
tempting of Providence to get rid of it.” The Judge 
suggested that I might possibly find that Providence 
liked to be tempted, which, for such a non-committal 
man, was an encouraging suggestion. 

At this stage of the matter, school reports and edu- 
cational journals became my absorbing reading. I 
confess they gave me an impression of a sacred fixed- 
ness in education like that of the Medo-Persian laws. 
The time, the varied talent, the profound study, the ex- 
periment, the conscientious devotion which had cul- 
minated in the accepted method, exposed the folly of 
dissent. 

Yet all through the literature of the system, I could 
trace an opposition, now and then asserting itself boldiy 
and gaining an occasional victory. It had overthrown 
the A B C and the a-d ad steps, and substituted a word- 
primer, by which a child at school might learn to read 
as quickly as a street child from sign-boards. Evi- 
dently the system had a corrective power within itself. 
Yet I thought while the glory of systems and their per- 
fection might be secured to men, women need not be 
blind workers in their appointed ways. The woman to 
whom God entrusts a child, may develop for that child 
a better training than any elaborated by the thoughts 
of ages. The intuitions of love are often clearer and 
wiser than the best efforts of reason. 

So meditating day by day, I found my mind at length 
resolutely arrayed against the school influence for 
Tadie. His father declared that I was jealous of the 
school ; perhaps this was true, for it certainly seemed 
to steal the child away from me. I possessed still his 

sympathies and his confidence. I was the soother of 
his griefs, and the guardian of his comforts, but there 
was the school absolutely monopolizing his higher na- 
ture ; good, or bad, it was a mightier formative power 
than I, for it was at work upon the secret springs of 
his being. I felt driven to meet the school on its own 
level. As I record the purpose, the moment of its 
adoption returns to me. I see Tadie sitting with a 
little comrade in the corner of the gravel walk, making 
discord on a tin pan, both of them looking frowzy and 
happy. I think of my boy listless, apathetic, desiring 


only to be let alone, and wonder how I can win him to 
my plans. Plainly I must wait and watch for opportu- 
nity. 

I have called Tadie an observer before his school 


’|days; he knew the habits and appearance of every- 


thing that grew or breathed within the circle of his liv- 
ing. His eye for an insect was keener than a bird’s ; 
and it was his delight to point out to me differences in 
winged creatures and creeping things, that, to my 
duller vision, seemed identical. A week of school put 
an end to his observations ; this was a puzzling mental 
phenomenon ; you could hardly expect even a child to 
lose, in a week, the fixed habit of his young life ; while 
I was revolving the mystery, I found the solution, He 
was an observer still; but insect and herbage had 
given place to the more fascinating study of his school- 
mates, 

In two months he had fathomed every mother’s son 

of them, step by step; as he learned this new world in 
which he had taken his place, he adjusted himself 
thereto. Every ideal and theory which I set before 
him, he modified by standards derived from these as- 
sociations. Soon I noticed that he was not only find- 
ing out his comrades, but managing them. ‘his boy, 
a blunderer in the spelling book, hopelessly lost in 
Davies’ mental gymnastics, readily took the gauge of 
his comrades, and moved with unerring precision to be 
leader and umpire in his circle. In the whole school 
theory there was no allowance for the secret law of his 
being, which held his faculties inert before the routine 
tasks, and spurred them into marvelous activity upon 
every material object and spiritual property that touched 
him. 
After all system and organization, the teacher makes 
the school, and her success is commensurate with her 
power over individual minds: plastic matter can be 
worked by machinery in mass; but the first essential 
in dealing with living souls, is the recognition of their 
individuality. Our present system may be best for the 
majority, but educators must bear in their hearts that 
large minority whom it never reaches. The moment 
you find your boy in that minority, you understand the 
case ; if he be bright, if he pushes to the front every- 
where but in school, then you begin to question the 
training. The father himself admitted this, and asked 
what I would do about it. I said we wanted the home 
spirit in school, and the school system at home. He 
laughed and replied that glittering generalities wouldn’t 
educate children. Then emboldened, I replied that I 
meant to make a definite experiment in Tadie’s home 
training which would serve as a test-case. He shook 
his head and said in his sage tone, that it had always 
been found prudent “to let well enough alone,” and 
that it was generally necessary to sacrifice the few to 
the many; but after these pithy sentences he added, 
* Still you know, little woman, I have great faith in your 
experiments.” This I had proved in many cases, and 
I smiled inwardly, and thought what chaos would re- 
turn when woman should plant herself on the plane of 
man’s activities, let go her hold on individual minds, 
and mistake the machinery for the motive power. 

And “Solomon spake of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall.” I was reading this passage to Tadie, 
when he looked at me quite suddenly, and asked, 
“ And what did Solomon say?” It came over me, at 
the question, that here was my opportunity. Though 
the record did not enable me to answer his query, I 


thought I might easily lead him to see for himself much 
that Solomon could have said. It was the spring of 
the year. “The time of the singing of the birds had 
come, and the voice of the turtle was heard in the 
land.” In spite of the distracting influence of young 
companionship, and the listless reaction from school 
labor, Nature was renewing her spell over my boy’s 
mind, drawing him by many subtle forces, calling him 
by a hundred audible tones, asserting over him that 
mother-power as mighty in nature to-day, as in that 
elder time when Ceres or Cybele claimed homage in 
the sacred fanes, 


Near-Sight and Long-Sight in Schools: 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND INCREASE, 


In imitation of the numerous examinations that have 
been made of late in Germany, Dr. Loring has been 
engaged during the past year, assisted by Dr. Derby, 
in examining the eyes of about 1133 scholars of various 
ages, from 6 to 18 and upwards, in New York. The 
youngest were those in the Primary Department of the 
Normal College ; the oldest, the Normal scholars ; and 
the intermediate ages were found in the Twelth Street 
Public School. 

Each eye was examined separately, first with the 
test-types and glasses, and then with the ophthalmo- 
scope. Atropine was used in but a few cases, but the 
ophthalmoscope in every case. Some slight objection 
was made in the two lower departments in the primary 
and public schools, but in the Normal College the 
pupils were anxious to have it done. Dr. Loring 
thinks all children’s eyes should be examined when 
they begin their course, and the method suggested by 
Dr. Spalding, of using type No. 20, at twenty feet, is a 
good one. 

Dividing the whole number of eyes examined ac- 
cording to age, we find that there was 6.8 per cent, of 
near-sighted eyes in primary scholars, 11.67 per cent. 
in intermediate ages, and 26.67 per cent. in Normal 
scholars. Far-sight, or hyperopia, begins at 8.3, rises 
in the intermediate ages to 20.53, and sinks again at 
advanced ages to 11.04 per cent. This shows a de- 
cided increase in the amount of near-sight as the age 
increases ; and as to far-sight, it would appear to be 
considerable at all ages, to increase, and again to sink. 

Dividing the scholars by nationalities, we find that 
the greatest proportion of near-sight existed among the 
the Germans, in the percentage of 23.23; the Amer- 
icans 19.35 per cent., and the Irish 14.22 per cent. ; 
while the other nations collectively, French, Spanish, 
and otherwise, few in number, had 15.41 per cent. 

Taking the extremes of age, we find that the chil- 
dren of 6 and 7 years had 3.55 per cent. of near-sight, 
and 9.47 per cent. of far-sight, and that these rates be- 
came, at 18 and over, respectively 26.79, and 12.24 per 
cent. 

For the purpose of comparing these statistics with 
those of other countries, Max Conrad, who examined 
3036 eyes in Germany, and Erismann, who examined 
4358 children in Russia, may be cited. In the German 
series near-sight begins at about 14 and runs up to 62 


per cent. ; in the Russian it begins at 12 and goes to 
42.8, both series being much higher than our own. 

All these relations are exhibited upon two diagrams, 
containing the curves of progression of affections of 
the eye. 


Schools in Madagascar. 


At arecent meeting in London, Miss Gilpin said that 
her school had 200 pupils on the books, with an average 
attendance of 160 to 169. The ages of the scholars 
ranged from four to forty; there were princesses and 
slaves. Amongst them there was no caste in Mada- 
gascar, and the princesses were hurt if they could not 
take their slaves in with them, and were not at all an- 
noyed if the slaves excelled them in quickness. All 
were very earnest in their efforts, not only to learn 
themselves, but to carry the knowledge to others. 
Girls will come forward and ask to be sent to distant 
villages in order to teach others, although the bad 
roads make a distance of only four miles seem as great 
a separation as 400 miles would be in England. ‘The 
school is always full, for when the queen leaves the 
capital, taking many of the people with her, the coun- 
try people come in and take the place of the absent. 
Should they be away for a short time, they are very 
fearful lest their names should be “killed out ;” for 
they call it “dropping into school.” on entering, and 
“killing out their names,” when these are taken off the 
books. 


When the queen in 1868 burnt the idols, all the loyal 
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subjects burnt theirs too ; and, since she built a chapel, 
all the people have begun to build chapels too. They 
do not know at all what to do when they are built, but 
they have sent young boys, considered intelligent, to 
learn to read. And when these boys return, they 
stand up on a Sunday morning and read a chapter of 
the Bible, and a hymn, and then they go home. One 
beautiful chapel was built, and when finished they all 
assembled, and the chief man said, “We want to pray, 
but we do not know how.” 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the whole of 
Madagascar is christianized. The southern part of the 
island is almost unknown. Two years ago the queen 
sent out two armies, one south and one west. One of 
the leaders made it a matter of prayer that he should 
not fight. He inquired why they wished to fight; he 
was told because his people had taken their oxen. 
“Oh! if that is the case, I will give them back to you. 
Will you acknowledge Queen Ranovalomanjaka II. as 
queen?” “Certainly we will, if that is the justice she 
gives.” The king then brought his son to this leader, 
and asked him to take him back and have him taught 
to read. This was done, and in five months he re- 
turned, with Bibles, to carry the Gospel message with 
him. The King sent for two native teachers, and now 
one of our number has gone south to visit them. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Old English Provincialisms. 
BY ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS, LL.D., OF LONDON. 


I purpose in a series of papers (though as concisely as the nature 
and importance of the subject will permit) to deal with some 
waifs and strays of the English language. Some of the words and 
sayings to be dissected and compared hereafter may, however, 
have remained perfectly familiar on the other side of the Atlantic; 
in those cases I offer the soothing pipe of peace to my New-Eng- 
land readers. But all the specimens I am about to adduce are no 
longer intelligible to the ordinary educated Englishman, except it 
be by accident. 

1 offer no hypocritical apology for entering into the subject of 
“those vulgar patois and provincialisms.” On the contrary, time 
and health permitting, I should like to write some day “a defence 
of slang.” Slang represents the conscious or unconscious wit ot 
a nation ; or it points to economy of speech; or it recalls fine old 
words; or it reads us a moral lesson in the vicissitudes of speech, 
—but of all this hereafter. 

My present object is to hunt up some “low” or lost words and 
metaphors, firstly, and to compare them with corresponding forms, 
afterward. Inthe second part of my enterprise I hope to make 
some use of my knowledge of Low Dutch, a Teutonic dialect far 
too much neglected by English philologers. With these few pro- 
legomena I dive tm medias res. 

“Captain” Grose’s “ Classical (sic) Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue” appeared undoubtedly between 1785 and 1790 (vide his 
term shark). It revels in filthy expressions, as does also Hotten’s 
modern “ Slang Dictionary,” but with such we are not concerned, 
It can only interest us to know what was vulgar, or slang, or cant 
in Grose’s time, and how these words or expressions are now looked 
upon on either side of the Atlantic. For, Jet it be it borne in 
mind, that words have, like men, their ups and downs in this world. 
Never now would an Englishman say in polite society that a thing 
was “clean gone.” Yet compare the c/ene gone of Miles Cover- 
dale (1535) in Psalm 37, v. 10, with the “shall not be” in the same 
passage of our “authorized” Bible version (1611)! In opposite 
direction many words deemed vulgar, even by so fastidious a gen- 
tleman as “ Captain” Grose (!), may be now-a-days pointed out in 
every field of literary writing. A few instances will suffice. Grose’s 
Dictionary gives such words as adrift, scoundrel, nick name (not 
yet then grown into one word which is significant), Aanger on, 
hard (in the sense of severe); but I should have no difficulty in 
finding all these words in the most polite of English writings. 
The fact is “ vulgar” may become “ polite” and vice versa. To en- 
ter into the cause or causes of this double phenomenon lies beyond 
the pale of our present inquiry. 

#06 is defined by Grose as “a cheat, trick, or contrivance”; the 
verb to fob off is, farther on, translated by “ deceiving with false 
pretences.” In old English dictionaries this verb is often rendered 
by “ putting off ” with false pretences, and this is very nearly the 
sense of Du. foppen, a (harmless) deceiving (or lack of undeceiv- 
ing) children. If the primary meaning had been ¢o Aide, to conceal, 
—as I strongly suspect it was,—we might probably have lit upon 
the signification of the now old-fashioned watch-/od. 

Leaky, says Grose, is he “who cannot keep a secret.” The 


Dutch have no corresponding adjective that I am aware of, but I | found ?” é 
(nitgelekt). school teacher of twenty-five years experience. 


have heard among them that a secret had “ leaked out” é 
[How naturally some similes may suggest themselves to various 


| 


Dutch using the “vulgar” terms of darge for a Jong boot, and turnip 
for a big watch,—Du. Schuit, knol.} 

Hans in kelder, rightly translated by Grose Jack in the cellar, 
reminds me of an ancient Dutch custom, that of toasting the future 
prosperity of an unborn child. I should not be at all surprised to 
hear that the toast is perfectly well known among some New 
Englanders. 

Lounge is with Grose ‘‘a loitering place or gossiping shop.” I 
do not find this word in Dyche’s Dictionary (1759), but it appears 
as fo lounge and a lounge in Zarclay’s (1835),—though not as /ounge. 
Not only do we now speak of a /ounge as a kind of sopha, but our 
Jeunesse dorée goes to Oxford or Cambridge not to study but “ sim- 
ply for a lounge.” 

My last word from Grose’s opens a curious question. I propose 
it with the utmost diffidence. In London, if not in the country, 
we say of an over-ripe pear that it is s/eepy. Grose defines sleepy 
as “much worn,” with one of his usua! punning etymologies. But 
can here not be an ideal connection between mach worn and much 
decayed? 1 merely throw out the suggestion, The Dutch word 
tor sleepy is beurs, or beursch as applied toa pear. I do not know 
any specific word in any other language to express the decayed 
condition of a pear. 

In my next, some cullings from James Gennings’ “ Dialects in 
the West of England, particularly Somerset” (1825). 

Lewisham, Kent, Eng., 1876. 

: 
Latin Pronunciation, 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

1 am pleased to see in the JoURNAL, this week, a satisfactory 
solution of the question about the word armscye, by Professor 
Thomas Arnold, of Oxford University. And this reminds me 
of a little note on Latin pronunciation which I find in a 
new work of his that he kindly sent me. The work is “ Selected 
Poems,” from Pope, with notes. The poems are “ The Essay on 
Criticism,” “The Moral Essays,” and “ The Dunciad.” In the 
4th Book of the Dunciad we have these lines, beginning with the 
219th : 

“ Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 
Dispute of me or Ze, of aut or at, 


‘To sound or sink in Cano, O or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K.” 


The note on the last line is “ To C or K: The controversy on 
the right pronunciation of Latin has been lately revived, and will 
probably end in our exchanging our present mode of pronouncing 
the vowels, at least, for that now in use in Italy, whatever may 
happen in regard to the consonants.” R. L. PERKINS. 

Pemberton Square, Oct. 5. 

Several Opinions. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

“ The man was” or is “on the bed.” 

“Was” is not copulative; therefore “on the bed” cannot be 
an adjective element. Holding strictly to the general definition of 
the adverbial element, ‘on the bed” must be so classed. A par- 
allel analysis is applicable to the sentence, “I am 4ere.” 

lf “Rk. L. H.” will allow me to differ from him, /ske is a veré, 
not an adjective, and passing the discussion of the elegance of “to 
get,” as used in the sentence, | submit the analysis : 

“I like to get hurt.” Is a sen. sim. dec. Subject, 7 Pred- 
icate—/ike toget hurt. Basis of pred. (the verb) /z4e modified by 
to get hurt, an objective element, of which 0 ge? is the basis mod- 
ified by Aurt, an objective element. ‘The sentence is correct so far, 
at least, as / is concerned, Cuas. F. GATEs. 

Grammar as Used by Educators (?). 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

We hear a great deal said about “ grammar” and “ language ;” 
there seems to be a war waged against all and every text-book 
upon this subject, but the havoc and “murder of the king’s Eng- 
ish” by teachers and professional men cannot be attributed to bad 
grammars, but rather to a bad use or no use of them. It is a dis- 
grace to our school-system (if what we have can be called a sys- 
tem) that, after a graduation from grammar and high schools, the 
college and training school, scholars cannot, or do not use correct 
language: in proof of this statement I give some of the results of 
a little observation during the past year. 

“There zs simply no bounds to creation,” said my minister. 
“ There was a great many stones ¢here,” said a college professor. 
“Who does that remind me of ?” said a teacher. “ This was given 
by the selectmen whom have honored themselves, I think,” said 
another preacher. “ They was,” said ateacher. “ /#-quiry,” and 
“jearning us,” said another preacher. “ Don’t know wie I shall 
get,” said an ex-school superintendent of Boston. ‘Chloréne” 
and “ lodéne,” said a teacher in chemistry. “Allies,” said a high. 
school teacher. “ Ni-obe,” said my friend, reading Shakespeare’ 
from German Text. “It doesn’t begin with a capital esther,” 
said the principal of one of our normal schools. “Who does 
‘they’ refer to?” asked the chairman of our school committee, of 


a class in grammar. Speaking of sponges, the same man asked 
the class in geography in a grammar school, “ Where ¢s the best 
“He was the follower of who?” asked a grammar- 
“That is ws,” said 
a high-school teacher in a neighboring city. “I never knowed,” 


peoples is curiously illustrated by the fact of both English and said a Boston Latin-school teacher. “These are my reasons, 


stated as concisely as I cou/d,” said a Boston supervisor. A high- 


school teacher in a Massachusetts city used the word “isolate.” 
The man who has “Germany on the brain,” gave the hard sound 
of gin “* Gymnasium.” “The corrallory I would add was this,” 
said a distinguished teacher from Dorchester. ‘Those girls to 
which | referred,” said a State agent, in a teachers’ convention: 
While discussing this very subject of grammar, a superintendent 
of one of our cities said, ‘There és many,” etc. “ By who?” 
asked the examining committee in a grammar school. 

When “college learnt” men habitually use such bad language, 
hadn’t we better return to Lindley Murray, and talk less about a 
“higher” education ? SEESEA. 


o— 
A Characteristic Conn. Serio-Comic-Acting School Visitor 
Writes as follows: “ We have for several years used Monteith’s 
Geographies, Parker’s and Watson’s Readers, and Quackenbos’ 
History, temporarily. The schools in town are very small, owing 

to the want of children,” 
What Substitute for Devotional Exercises in Schools? 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In our city all religious exercises in the public schools have 
been discontinued. 1 will be greatly obliged if you, or some of 
your correspondents, will suggest some desirable substitute for 
them in opening school. What substitute, occupying ten or fifteen 
minutes, can be proposed ? HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 

Queries on the Roman Pronunciation. 

1. In using the Romanic pronunciation in Latin, are we to use the 
same rules for determining long and short sounds of vowels, as in 
the English? If not, how determine them? 

2. How is cwé to be pronounced? Inthe English method I 
was always accustomed to call the nom. 4wé, and the dative 42, 
both ¢ long. In changing to the RKoman, I merely changed the 
sound of 4, but do not know that I am right. QUAEDAM. 

— Will “S. K. H.,” who, apparently to his own satisfaction 
(JOURNAL, No. 86, page 130), analyzed *“* The commander, on the 
whole, was more than satisfied with the result of the campaign”; 
also analyze, “Is he an orator? He is more than that.” 

If ‘ more than,’ in the one sentence, is a complex adv. word-ele- 
ment, limiting saéésfed ; is it not in the other sentence a complex 
adj. word-element, limiting ‘¢#at’? Or are both analyses some- 
thing less than satisfactory? A. O. H. 


From Maine to Colorado. 


Maine. 

THE NEW-ENGLAND is an excellent journal, just what we all 

need. J. W. H., C. Center, Me. 
South Carolina. 
I like the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. It is in 
my opinion the best educational journal published in this country. 
J. K. JILLsan, State Supt. Education, Columbia. 
Ohio. 
‘THE NEW-ENGLAND is the king of educational journals, 
REBECCA D. RICKOFF, Cleveland. 

I always find something to stimulate or help me in ‘THE JOUR- 

NAL, and enjoy reading it. M. 5. N., Norwalk. 
Iowa. 

I have taken your paper ever since the first number was pub- 
lished, and expect to take it as long as I can raise money to pay 
for it. It has helped me so much in teaching that I feei as though 
I could not get along with it. N. J. M., Creston, 

Wisconsin. 

THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is to other 
papers of the kind, what the New-York 77idune is to a county 
paper. —River Falls Fournal. 

Vermont. 
VALUABLE FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS AND COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 

Allow me to thank you for the many excellent discussions and 
useful hints your journal has brought to my knowledge. It is not 
much of my way to praise extravagantly, yet I think it not extrav- 
agant but moderate praise to say to you, that every instructor from 
the college professor to the primary teacher, who has had the priv- 
ilege to read regularly your journal, and has availed himself of it 
at ail faithfully and intelligently, must have worked more zealously, 
more skillfully, and more successfully in consequence. Success 
to it and to you. Louis POLLENsS. 

Colorado. 
A FRONTIERSMAN’S OPINION. 

THE JOURNAL has found a hearty welcome on the very frontier 
of civilization in Colorado. Just such an educator is absolutely 
essential to a teacher in this primitive country, if he would keep up 
with the progress of the profession. 

Louis H. DECKER, Saguache, Colorado. 
The Schoolmaster is Abroad. 

La Reforma, an educational journal of Madrid, thus speaks of 

the Mew-England Journal of Hducation: “* We have received, in 


exchange for our modest little sheet, a periodical of education 
published at Boston and entitled the Mew-Angland Fournal of 
Lducation ; and we can assert that we know not one that equals 
it in literary and* typographical conditions; it is a worthy emblem 
of the importance attached to education in the North-American 


Republic, and of the consideration that teachers there enjoy.” 
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through his interpreter, congratulated the American 
people on their valuable systems of education, on the 
progress we have made in our centennial history, spoke 
of the great pleasure and profits of his visit to all parts 
of the country, and then expressed the prophecy that at 
no distant day he believed Japan would become a 
Christian nation. Such a prediction from such an 
eminent personage is certainly worthy of note by all in- 
terested in a true faith as well as in a sound system of 
education. May Heaven speed the day and the way. 


THE great cities of the country have refused almost 
unanimously to reduce the salaries of their teachers. 
Boston, Providence, Worcester, Springfield, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and, so far as we know, many 
more of the leading cities of influence have discussed 
the question of reduction, and have decided it in the 
negative, and one or more, to their credit, have resolved 
on an advanced movement in the increase of salaries. 
As yet, we have failed to see a single effective argument 
for retrenchment in this direction. ‘Teachers’ salaries 
have always been low, too low for the value of the ser- 


a Thi il ordered to be discontinued. Such ord 
ttention, if arrearages are due, until such are pad. | Vices. rendered and the strength and qualifications re- 


ADVERTISING RATES. .  Cts.|quired. To reduce the pay of an already under-paid 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion, 10 . 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position....-............ ..... .12| Officer is equivalent to a reduction in the working force, 
ap par Hat, ‘1s|and a cheap bid for ordinary and second-class talent. 
Such small injustice to persons becomes a great injus- 


tice and loss to the community, for the people who adopt 
this penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy always lose in 
talent and in cheerful, painstaking, devoted service what 


they gain in paltry pence. 


Whatever other interests suffer in hard times, the pub- 


Will each subscriber tell his friends that The Journal will lic schools should not, and the people who stand by the 


be sent FREE for the Months of November and December, 


to each new Subscriber for 1877 who will remit $3.00 on|Support of their teachers, who recognize their claims 


or before Nov. Ist, 1876. 
hearted friends of The Journal will welcome this Liberal 
Offer as a grand opportunity to aid in its increasing suc- 
cess and usefulness. 


OUR PLANS FOR 1877 


Embrace the most liberal and comprehensive schemes for 


educational progress, and our large patronage in all parts several of the cities, 


The thousands of earnest, warm | to a fair compensation, and who do not desert them in 
the hour of financial trials, will have a generation of 
successful men and women to succeed, to honor their 
fidelity and their justice. 
our readers, we publish the salaries of the teachers in 


In the interest of many of 


and shall continue to present them 


of the country, is but the beginning of the success of our|as they are sent to us. 


enterprise. Let each Reader, as he values his Profession, 
and the good of every member of it, and the support of that 
which elevates and sustains it materially and spiritually, 
speak the word which shall give other readers to our pages. 


Our Subscription Agent. 


THE CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will meet 


at New Haven, October 19, 20, and 21. The programme, 
which may be found in another column, presents many 
unusually attractive features. 


We congratulate the 


Mr. A. F. Biatspe., formerly Principal of the High| teachers of Connecticut in having so efficient an organi- 
School at Provincetown, Mass., has become our Subscrip-\zation in its officers and membership, and not one of 


tion Agent. 


All communications from him may be recetved| the many thousands of teachers of the State can well 


with confidence, and all letters addressed to him will be\afford to be absent from a gathering which will repre- 


promptly attended to. 
Hawley street, Boston. 


Address him at our Office, No. 16| sent the talent, experience, and culture of her educa- 
cational work. No State in the country has a better 
educational] standing to-day than Connecticut. 


At home 


Tuere has been a vigorous attempt in the Common|the work of her schools is thorough, efficient, and _prac- 


Council of Providence to reduce the salaries of the| tical. 
A vote was passed instructing|education are synonymes of excellence and progress. 


teachers 10 per cent. 


Abroad her name and influence in the lines of 


the finance committee to report an ordinance according| Through her State superintendents, from Barnard to 


thereto. 


At the next meeting, however, as a result of a| Northrop, the system of public instruction of Connecti- 


careful examination of the subject, the old rate of pay|cut has advanced in unity, efficiency, and completeness, 
was voted by a strong majority. The schedule, as it}and the increasing attendance upon her public schools 
now stands, has to pass the Board of Aldermen, and|shows the earnest purpose of educators and people to 


receive the Mayor’s signature, to become effective, of 
which there is probably no doubt. 


One of the most thrilling events connected with the 
meetings of the American Board, last week, at Hart- 
ford, was the introduction and the speech of Fujimaro 
Tanaka, the Vice-Minister of Education for Japan, now 
in America on a tour of school inspection. ‘The inter- 
est of the great audience was awakened to enthusiasm 
at the presence of this distinguished representative of 
the Eastern Empire, and he was received with great ap- 
plause. After a few statements of what Japan had 
done to educate her people, and the announcement that 
the free contributions of her wealthy people was upwards 


secure universal literacy for all the children of the State. 
Connecticut teachers, on this centennial year, may 
well thank God for the past, and take courage for a 
better future. Let there be a grand rally at New Ha- 
ven, the seat and centre of so much power and culture. 
None will fail of a large blessing in intelligence, strength, 
and enthusiasm at such a meeting. Read the pro- 
gramme, get your “ticket of leave,” go to New Haven, 
thank the officers for such an intellectual feast as will 
be furnished, and return thanks to THe New-ENGLAND 
for so good advice. 


WE wonder if educators generally recognize the debt 
due to the American Board of Commissioners for For 


of one million of dollars last year, Minister Tanaka, 


eign Missions, in advancing the work of education both 


at home and abroad. Those who do not will do well 
to consider that this agency has for more than fifty 
years been engaged in building school-houses and 
churches, in nearly every land under the sun where 
such institutions did not previously exist. Almost the 
first work of the missionary has been and is to open the 
school, and to prepare the way for religious instruction 
by the introduction of the ordinary means of intelli- 
gence as secured by reading, writing, and a knowledge 
of the rudiments of an education. 

To the primary school have succeeded the higher 
grades of study, and as heathen people have advanced 
in intelligence and civilization they have demanded the 
highest and best results of our culture in the college 
and the university. As proofs of this educational phase 
of missionary work we have but to cite the Sandwich 
Islands, with every grade of public instruction from the 
primary school to the university ; Turkey, which has a 
male and a female college at Constantinople as monu- 
ments of the work of Christian men and women in 
America ; Syria, which is about to open its college at 
Beirfit ; India, which has every grade of education as a 
result of Christian civilization, and Japan, which has 
sent its embassies to America to transfer the best 
plants of our American system of free schools to 
the soil of that recently and even now pagan land. 
Truly, “what hath God wrought” in educational in- 
fluences through the mighty agencies which his Provi- 
dence has raised up to scatter His truth abroad! 


Teachers’ Institutes in Vermont. 


In accordance with the intent of the law enacted by 
the last Legislature, in ’74, the teachers’ institutes have 
been held during the fall months, when the greater part 
of the schools are not in session. As the law now 
stands, teachers cannot take the time from their schools 
to attend the institute, unless by a special agreement 
with the committee ; this, however, can often be ob- 
tained, unless the committee cannot in justice to the 
district permit it ; this may happen when only twenty 
weeks of school are held during the year, since any less 
time would render it impossible for the district to draw 
its share of the public school money. 

It is quite probable that the present Legislature, 
which commenced its session October 4, will make some’ 
important changes in educational matters. A petition 
has been circulated among teachers of the State, which 
will doubtless be presented to the Committee on Edu- 
cation at the proper time. Recognizing the inconven- 
ience often experienced under the present law, which re- 
quires teachers who do not hold certificates from the 
normal schools to obtain a certificate yearly in each 
town where they teach, the petition “ respectfully re- 
quests” the “honorable body” of the Legislature to 
enact a law which shall provide for the issuing of coun- 
ty certificates to “ properly qualified and experienced 
persons ;” it also asks that a State certificate be grant- 
ed, which shall require higher qualifications and greater 
experience, and be a certificate for life, the county cer- 
tificate being limited to a term of years. 

Lest one holding a life certificate should’ grow care- 
less thereby, and prove himself unworthy of the same, 
the contemplated law provides that any town superin- 
tendent may annul the effect of said certificate in his 
own town and during his own term of office, for any 
reasons which would justify him in revoking a license 
granted by himself. 

The plan as proposed does not destroy the system of 
town certificates now in use, but adds to this still higher 
grades, hoping thereby to secure a more competent 
class of teachers. It has met with general approval 


wherever presented, the principal objections to it being 
the fear expressed by a few young ladies that they would 


be obliged to “teach always” if they hold life certifi- 
cates. 


There are rumors of new enactments relative to the 
normal schools of Vermont, but we wait patiently for 
future developments. 


4 
| — 
| 
| 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1876. 
The New-England FREE for Moh! 
} 
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OCTOBER. 


The month of carnival of all the year, 
When Nature lets the wild earth go its way, 
And spend whole seasons on a single day. 
The spring-time holds her white and purple dear: 
October, lavish, flaunts them far and near. 
The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array: 
October, scornful, burns them on a bier. 
The winter hoards his pearls of frost, in sign 
Of kingdom: whiter pearls than winter knew, 
Or empress wore, in Egypt's ancient clime, 
October, feasting ’neath her dome of blue, 
Drinks at a single draught, slow filtered through 
Sunshiny air, as in a tingling wine ! 

— H. H,, in The Atlantic, for October. 


What the Teachers Say. 


Our summer months are, nowadays, crowded with the 
various anniversary and closing exercises of our system 
of American education. It is interesting to watch the 
drift of thought among the practical educators, who are 
the most active workers on these occasions. Two of 
the most interesting Conventions of the past season 
were the meetings of the National Association of 
Teachers at Baltimore, and the New Jersey State Associ- 
ation at Trenton. Both these meetings were attended 
by a good number of men and women who represented 
the leading class of teachers and superintendents of 
public schools. The Baltimore Convention was es- 
pecially remarkable for the attendance of State and city 
superintendents of instruction from the far West and 
the South. At both these meetings we were impressed 
with the same tendency of thought as appeared at the 
remarkable gathering of the teachers of Massachusetts 
last winter in Boston. Indeed, so marked a feature has 
this drift of thought become that no observing man can 
fail to be impressed thereby. 

First, we notice among the thinking men and women 
of these conventions a thorough waking up to the sub- 
ject of the more effective primary instruction of the 
masses of American children. ‘There is no decline of 
interest in the higher education, and if the vagaries of 
certain university and editorial magnates on this ques 
tion are not specially noticed, it is because it is sup- 
posed that the battle of the free higher education is 
already won. There is no great danger that the thought- 
ful people of the country, who have children to educate, 
will vote down the free high school and the State uni- 
versity, either to glorify half a dozen grand corporate 
universities, or to relieve the stricture of the pocket 
from the clique of chronic grumblers against the school 
tax. But it zs felt more strongly every year that our 
elementary education, especially in country schools, 
needs thorough overhauling. Doubtless the general in 
telligence of the original population of the older North- 
ern States enabled the people to get a great deal even 
out of their slip-shod system of country and village 
schools. But, with a growing population of children of 
ignorant and foreign or slave parentage on our hands, 
we must re-adjust the machine, or be prepared for great 
disappointments in the years to come. 

It is high time that the stupidity of fogy country 
school committees, the incapacity of the average district 
school ma’am, and the obstinacy of a certain class of 
male pedagogues in charge of grammar schools, should 
give place to the practical erganization of the best 
methods of elementary school training everywhere. 
Half the children that enter public schools, at the age 
of five or six, even in the great cities of the Union, are 
removed before the age of twelve ; and the records of 
the country district school everywhere would reveal a 
term even more brief. This is an evil that can only 
gradually be removed. Meanwhile, the imperious de- 
mand of the country on public school men is for a course 
of study that shall take hold on this majority of Ameri- 
can children, and give them a decisive impetus toward 
intelligent manhood and womanhood. We have waited 
long for signs of the appreciation of this demand, and 
we rejoice to see the awakening interest of our best pub- 
lic school people in grappling with this radical problem. 
The time is coming when every superintendent of 


schools and board of education will be brought up by| 
the sharp test of its capacity to lift this, the butt end of 
the American common school. | 

The interest in secondary education at these conven-! 
tions is concentrating, just now, on the training of 
teachers, It is certain as any truth of mathematics that 
such an elementary system of instruction as is coming 
into vogue, cannot be handled by the present class of 
untrained country and village school-mistresses. And 
it is also coming to be understood that the training in 
our State normal schools is too exclusively academical 
and theoretical to produce the best results. It is hard 
to persuade our masters of high and State normal 
schools that the young women under their charge need 
more than academical culture and a few courses of lec- 
tures on Pedagogy, to fit them for the practical work of 
teaching. But experience goes another way. The 
medical student learns that his walk in the hospital is 
an absolute necessity if he would comprehend the in- 
struction of the lecture room. It is the actual work in 
a lawyer’s office that makes the difference between an 
accomplished young student and a successful practi- 
tioner of thelaw. And we believe that half our fine in- 
struction, even in the best normal schools, is wasted for 
lack of an effective department of practice, where these 
young people can actually teach, under the superin- 
tendence of superior instructors. It is not the same 
thing to require the member of a normal school class to 
play the pedagogue five minutes a day to her com- 
panions, as to teach real children on her own responsi- 
bility. The “observation” even of excellent teaching 
by normal school girls is of small value until they know 
what to observe and are required to “try on” their 
theories. We do not plead for lower culture or less 
observation, but for a system of practice that shall go 
along with it, hand in hand. 

And, if to accomplish this, it is necessary to raise the 
standard of admission in our State normal schools to 
that now actually attained in the best training schools 
in our large cities, let it be done. ‘The State of Massa- 
chusetts would gain prodigiously by the enforcement of 
such a stringent system of admission to her normal 
schools. As it is, a considerable proportion of their 
graduates fail because they have not sufficient maturity 
of mind or breadth of culture to get through the capti- 
vating surface of the beautiful methods of teaching there 
expounded, Almost utterly untried in the practice-room, 
they go forth clad in a thin armor of mechanical 
methods, which is shivered by the first week’s rough-and- 
tumble struggle for existence in a country school-house. 
The State has now, in position, a corps of admirable 
normal school principals and assistants ; and it is little 
short of an outrage to compel these accomplished men 
and women to waste their energies, as now, in driving 
the elements of a grammar school education into the 
confused heads of unprepared and immature school 
girls. Far better bring our State schools down to the 
foundations, reducing their number of students one- 
half, and adding a real practise department, than to 
goonasnow. The growth of city and village training 
schools, and the improvement of our institutes, will en- 
able the State Board of Education to take this position 
with firmness in regard to the State schools. We be- 
lieve the people of Massachusetts are waiting anxiously 
for our respectable Board of Education to put its foot 
down strongly for something. And just here is an ex- 
cellent place to begin. 

But we have somewhat wandered from our text, to 


make a local application, We shall refer to another 
point, on which the teachers are thinking and talking, 
another week. 


Our New-Hampshire correspondent has a host of 
good things for his readers, and we commend our read- 
ers to the words of “A Trustee” of the State Normal 
School, and a veteran schoolmaster of the Granite 
State. We hope his bid for a principal has been met 
and satisfied, in the appointment of Prof. Kelsey at the 
head of the State Normal School. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


LITHOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOL ROOMS. 


'A Proposition to the Pupils of the Public Schools 


The New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION possesses much 
matter of interest for the pupils in our public schools, and through 
them for the parents as well. In order that they may have an op- 
portunity to receive and read the JoURNAL we shall make this 


OFFER TO SCHOOLS. 


To any school which shall send us its subscription, for one year, 
for our journal we will send the Lithograph of HORACE MANN or 
EMMA WILLARD; two of the most distinguished of American 
educators. 

TO THE TEACHERS, 

also, who shall present the subject to the school and procure the 
subscription we will send either of these splendid pictures. The 
influence of the JOURNAL can but conduce to the intelligent interest 
of the school, and many teachers now use its articles in connection 
with the Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and other 
classes of their schools, These fine portraits would add some 
thing of ornament to the walls of the school rooms, making them 
more attractive for 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS, 


and presenting before the minds of the pupils daily, the faces of 
those who served the public school cause so faithfully, and who 
are justly entitled to our highest regard, and almost veneration, as 
benefactors of their age. 

We think that many of our most active and intelligent teachers 
will appreciate the value of the proposed plan, and aid in giving 
the JOURNAL a wider circulation, and at the same time secure a 
higher standard of literary, and general intelligence in the minds of 
their pupils. This plan will continue till December 1 of the pres- 
ent year, 

—o— 


OUR PLANS FOR 1877 
Will enable us to publish the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION on a more liberal basis, with a stronger array of educational 
talent than ever before. Full announcements will be made in a few 
weeks. By means of our new force we expect to treble the present 
patronage of the JouRNAL. Our faith in the teachers of the coun- 
try to sustain a first-class paper, which shall be an exponent of the 
best educational thought of the world, is increasing. Active, pros 
gressive, intelligent, and self-sacrificing men and women are ever 
ready to help forward that which most truly aids them in their 
work, The revival of business interests lifts the cloud which has 
so long darkened the financial prospects of the people, and the 
JOURNAL hopes to help in making better days for educators, 


WORK FOR PUPILS. 
Are some of your pupils willing to aid in increasing the useful- 
ness of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and are you, as the teacher, 
willing to present the matter to them? In addition to the 


REWARD 


offered on page 155, for securing subscriptions in their homes, 
among teachers or elsewhere, we propose to make the following 


MOST LIBERAL OFFER 
TO YOUR PUPILS. 


For one new annual subscription, prepaid, we will send postpaid 
one of the Lithographs, either of Mr. MANN or Miss WILLARD; 
and on receipt of the second new subscription, secured by the same 
pupil, we will send postpaid, two copies of the CENTENNIAL 
DRAMA; and on receipt of a third subscription, secured by the 
same pupil, we will send the Abnorr PocKET MICROSCOPE, worth 
$1.50. Thousands of pupils would gladly posses these valuable 
articles, and teachers will aid their own work, the active interest of 
their pupils, and the intelligent codperation of parents and patrons 
by a word in favor of this plan, 

—_ o—_- 


A PENNY A DAY 

Saved on each working day of the year, will enable you to sub- 
scribe for the best educational paper in the world, the NEw-ENnG- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, The character, as well as the 
number of our readers, is good proof of the value of the JouRNAL, 
and their opinions are well sustained by abundance of testimony 
from the highest educational authorities, both at home and abroad. 

We want a special agent in every school district In the United 
States. Persons who can act, for a longer or shorter time, are in- 
vited to communicate with the Publisher. 

—_o—— 
TEACHERS ARE INVITED 

To act as our agents, or to send us the name of some active gentle- 
man or lady who will devote a portion of the time for the next 
three months to the work of canvassing. Good commissions paid. 
Address the Publisher. 

—o—— 
TRY 


One Hour a Day, and Six Hours a Week, 
Will secure you six subscribers among teachers, patrons, and 


school officers. Address the Publisher for rates. 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. | 


Epitrep sy Mrs. M. B..C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DspARTMENT OF Dia- | 
LoGuES AND ScHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and p bmn that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers | 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


FREEDOM ABOVE WEALTH. 


In this day of barter and trade; when shopkeeping is the fash- 
ion and speculation the rage; when our young men are being 
taught no nobler ambition than money-getting, let us remind our- 
selves that our forefathers, the men whose deeds gave us our lib- 
erties, whose names shine in the dome of this event as stars shine 
in the blue of heaven, counted money as valueless when compared 
with principle. They were not bribed to tempt the danger of the 
sea by the prospects of gold. They did not come to this land in 
hopes of worldly gain. No fertile plains beckoned them across 
the ocean. No mines flashing with fabulous wealth enticed them 
from their homes. They came simply seeking a place where they 
might be free. They had fallen in love with liberty. She was to 
them the embodiment of all blessings that men might crave on the 
earth. To enjoy her favor while living, and perpetuate the same 
happy condition to others at their death, was the sublime aspira- 
tion of their souls. 

Be it known then to you all, that your ancestors did not estab- 
lish this government that you might be rich, but that you might be 
free. Stores, ships, fertile acres, and mansions of ease, were not 
what they desired you to have. What connection has Bunker Hill 
with Wall street? What cares Lexington for the Stock Exchange ? 
Do the spirits of your fathers, men who lived and died for an idea, 
take delight, think you, in all this accumulation of material wealth 
which is being piled up in bulk-like mountains on all sides around 
us? Is this civilization of ours, fellow-citizens, to be only a civili- 
zation of ships and warehouses; of factories and cultivated fields ; of 
mills and railroads; of dicker and worldly gain; of the earth, earthy, 
all of it? Can you read no nobler Jesson in the light of these 
hundred years, whose radiance streams down upon you to-day ? 
Do the graves of yonr fathers and the graves of your sons fallen 
in the late war, yield no higher impulse; address no nobler ex- 
hortation to the souls? Do they not rather show you that the 
civilization which germinated from the soil of such sacrifice as 
they made for man, can never be a civilization of money, but must 
rather be a civilization of ideas; of principles; of justice; of pat- 
riotism ; of honesty and, honor? Oh, that our souls to-day may 
have audience with that heroic past, whose deeds we celebrate, 
that in the presence of these mighty men we may receive the inspir- 
ation which animated them to do and die. —-W. H. H. Murray. 


SEVEN* 
(Motion song, with recitation, for opening schools.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven !} 
Count the lovely arch of heaven.” 
Seven bright colors make the bow,? 
Brightest, fairest thing I know,” 

See the rainbow in the heaven! 2 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 


Concert Recitation. — And God said, I do set my bow in the 
cloud.—Gen. x. 13. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 1 
Hear the promise God hath given.* 
Seven troubles I may see, 
But the Lord will care for me! 
Hear the promise he hath given; 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven | 


Concert Recitation. — He shall deliver thee in six troubles, yea 
in seven there shall no evil touch thee.—Job v. 19. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! } 
Nightly go across the heaven,? 

Seven bright stars, the Pleiades ;? 

And the Lord created these,* 

Nightly go across the heaven,? 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 


Concert Recitation.—Seek him that maketh the seven stars, and 
(rion. The Lord is His name.—Amos v. 8. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven |! 
Hear the rule by Jesus given ;* 

Law of kindness, teaching me 

That forgiving I must be. 

Hear the rule by Jesus given, ! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.) 


_ Concert Recitation.—\f thy brother trespass against thee seven 
times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee saying, 
I repent, thou shalt forgive him.—Luke xvii. 4. 


* 1. Strike ends of the fingors upon the desk. 2. Point tothe heavens. 3. 
Move right hand in an arch from right to left. 4. Clasp hands. 
Music for this song is in “ Festival,” No. 10, price 20 cents. Send to editor 
this department. 


— Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
olden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes, No reward 


is offered, for they are gone forever. 


CARCASONNE. 


 [’'m growing old, I’ve sixty years; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain. 
In all that time of hopes and fears, 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see, full well, that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
My prayer would else fulfillment know— 
Never have I seen Carcasonne, 
Never have I seen Carcasonne ! 


“ You spy the city from the hill— 

It lies beyond the mountain blue ; 
And yet to reach it one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And, to return, as many more ! 

Had but the vintage plenteous grown | 
But, ah! the grape withheld its store! 

I shall not look on Carcasonne, 

I shall not look on Carcasonne ! 


“ They tell me every day is there 
Not more or less than Sunday gay; 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of Babylon,— 
A bishop and two generals !— 
What joy to dwell in Carcasonne ! 
Ah! might I but see Carcasonne ! 


“ The vicar’s right: he says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind; 
He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind ; 
Yet could I these two days have spent, 
While still the autumn sweetly shone, 
Ah, me! I might have died content 
When I had looked on Carcasonne, 
When I had looked on Carcasonne ! 


“ Thy pardon, Father, I beseech, 
In this my prayer, if I offend; 
One something sees beyond his reach 
From childhood to his journey’s end, 
My wife, our little boy, Aignan, 

Have traveled even to Narbonne !— 
My grandchild has seen Perpoignan !— 
And I—have not seen Carcasonne, 
And I have not seen Carcasonne ! 


So crooned, one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant, double-bent with age. 
“ Rise up, my friend,” said 1; “ with you 
I’ll go upon this pilgrimage.” 
We left, next morning, his abode, 
But (Heaven forgive him!) half-way on, 
The old man died upon the road ! 
He never gazed on Carcasonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcasonne-! 


THE RIDE OF COLLINS GRAVES. 
(An incident of the flood in Massachusetts, on May 16, 1874.) 


BY JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


No song of a soldier riding down 


To the raging fight from Winchester town; 


No song of a time that shook the earth 
With the nation’s throe at a Nation’s birth; 
But the song of a brave man, free from fear 
As Sheridan’s self or Paul Revere; 


Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 


And its promise of glorious pay—his life. 


The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 


And the answering echoes of life are heard ; 


The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 
And the early toilers smiling pass. 


As they glance aside at the white-walled homes, 


Or up the valley, where merrily comes 
The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 
As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 


What was it, that passed like an ominous breath, 


Like a shiver of fear or a touch of death? 
What was it? The valley is peaceful still, 
And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 
It was not a sound, nor a thing of sense,— 


But a pain, like the pang of the short suspense, 


That wraps the being of those who see 
At their feet the gulf of Eternity! 


The air of the valley has felt the chill ; 
The workers pause at the door of the mill ; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air, 
Arrests her step on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by the mother-love, 

And thinks of the sleeping ones above! 


Why start the listeners? Why does the course 


Of the mill-stream widen? “Is it a horse: 
Hark to the sounds of his hoofs,” they say, 


“ That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way ?” 


God! what was that, like a human shriek 


From the winding valley? Will nobody speak ? 


Will nobody answer those women who cry 
As the awful warnings thunder by? 


Whence come they? Listen! And, now they hear 
The sound of the galloping horse-hoofs near ; 


They watch the trend of the vale, and see 
The rider, who thunders so menacingly, 
With waving arms and warning scream 


To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 


He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 


With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet. 


And this the cry that he flings to the wind: 


“ To the hills for your lives! The flood is behind |” 


He cries and is gone: but they know the worst,— 
The treacherous Williamsburg dam has burst! 
The basin that nourished their happy homes 

Is changed toa demon.—It comes! it comes! 

A monster in aspect, with shaggy front 

Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the dwellings they shatter,—white-maned and hoarse, 
The merciless terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 


But onward still 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 
The galloping horse and the warning word. 
Thank God, that the brave man’s life is spared! 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and to take the road 
In front of the terrible swath it moved. 
For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind ; 
“ They must be warned !” was all he said, 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 


When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider; send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old; 
His deed as the Roman’s was brave and bold, 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 

For he offered his life for the people’s sake. 


WHERE'S POLLY? 
(A Midsummer Song.) 


Oh, father’s gone to market town; he was up before the day, 
And Jamie’s after robins, and the man is making hay, 
And whistling, down the hollow, goes the boy that minds the mill, 
While mother, from the kitchen door, is calling, with a will— 
“ Polly !—Polly !—The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly ?” 


From all the misty morning air there comes a summer sound,— 
A murmur, as of waters, from skies, and trees, and ground. 
The birds they sing upon the wing, the pigeons bill and coo, 
And over hill and hollow rings again the loud halloo— 
“ Polly !—Polly !—The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly ?” 


Above the trees the honey-bees swarm by with buzz and boom, 
And in the field and garden a hundred flowers bloom. 
Within the farmer’s meadow a brown-eyed daisy blows, 
And down at the edge of the hollow a red and thorny rose. 
But Polly !—Polly !—The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly? 


How strange, at such a time of day, the mill should stop its clatter! 
The farmer’s wife is listening now, and wonders what’s the matter. 
Oh, wild the birds are singing in the wood and on the hill, 
While whistling up the hollow goes the boy that minds the mill! 
But Polly!—Polly !—The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly! 


BOYS’ RIGHTS. 


I wonder, now, if any one 
In this broad land has heard, 

In favor of down-trodden boys, 
One solitary word ! 

We hear enough of “ Woman’s Rights,” 
And “ rights of working-men ;” 

Of “ Equal Rights,” and “ Nation’s Rights,” 
But you just tell me when 

Boys’ rights were ever spoken of ! 
Why, we’ve become so used 

To being snubbed by every one, 
And slighted and abused, 

That when one is polite to us, 
We stare with all our eyes, 

And stretch them, in astonishment, 
To nearly twice their size? 

Boys seldom dare to ask boy-friends 
To venture in the house, 

For ’tisn’t natural, at all, 
To creep round like a mouse ; 

And if we should forget ourselves 
And make one bit of noise, 

Then some good auntie quick would say, 
“Oh, my, those dreadful boys !” 

The girls the piano may thrum 
All day, but if the boys 

Play just one tune with fife and drum, 
It’s, “stop that horrid noise!” 

Insulted thus, we lose no time 
In beating a retreat,— 

So off we go to romp and tear 
And scamper in the street. 

Perhaps that text the preacher quotes 
Sometimes,—“ Train up a child,” 

Means only train the little girls, 
And let the boys run wild. 

But patience, boys: the time will come, 
When we shall! all be men. 

And when it does, I rather think 
Wrongs will be righted, then. 


— Teachers of high schools, academies, and other advanced 
schools, are requested to send to the editor of this department a 
list of the titles of such declamations, and selections, in both 
prose and poetry,as have been most useful in their schools, during 
the past year. Address M. B. C. Slade, Fall River, Mass. 


— The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, “ Five Centurigs,”’ published by 
The New-England Publishing Co, is specially adapted for eohodls and semi- 
naries. Single copies 25 cts. Address F. B, Snow, 16 Hawley street, Boston, 
department, 


or the editor of this 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Liebenstein. 
CONVERSATION WITH HERR VON WYDENBURGK (CONTINUED). 


But Froebel’s views on education for freedom were certainly very 
different from those of the youthful dreamers and agitators, who 
thought to reach freedom by the overthrow of national order, 

When I spoke of education for freedom, Herr von W ydenburgk 
warned me not to use fat expression, for it would give rise to mis- 
apprehension. “It is indeed not clear to me,” said he, * how far 
this mode of designating it is the best.” 

“Certainly,” said I, “it is correct, inasmuch as men can be 
made capable of outward or political freedom only when they have 
been educated to the requisite degree of inward freedom. Only a 
correct education from the beginning can teach the necessary sell- 
government and self-denial to individuals, and their submission 
to national laws. All precepts given at universities upon national 
rights and national law cannot spread the right view universally, 
that the state, as such, with its arrangements, is the necessary con- 
dition of the freedom of the whole, and therewith the freedom of in- 
dividuals, It is only a vanishing minority as yet, which frequents 
the university ; and even of this minority only a part comes away 
from it with a correct view, as is sufficiently proved by many of the 
leaders of the present revolutionary movement, the majority of 
whom are studious people. 

Mere insight, or rather the insight gained only through words of 
teaching, without contemporaneous experience, does not suc. 
ceed in making men capable of true freedom, by the requisite 
self-government and self-denial. Students who almost daily hear 
instruction upon politics and public law, are not prevented thereby 
from perpetrating, wherever they have opportunity, the greatest 
disorders, and speaking with contempt of all law and order. Un- 
doubtedly, at the time of making new arrangements, perhaps 
through progressive schools, it would be the time to take the oppor- 
tunity of teaching the people their municipal duties, and the laws 
of the land. But that would not be sutticient to protect the free 
dom gained from abuse ; the early habits of life are the main thing 
that in the end have the preponderance. So long as the childhood 
of the masses remains without education, before and immediately 
after the school, in the wilfulness of street life, so long they cannot 
be ripe to carry on free national institutions. Let one only look 
upon the little vagabonds who have grown up in the houses of re- 
form, and see how hard it has been to win them to a well-ordered 
manner of life. They had rather suffer hunger and thirst, and bear 
all the possible privations of their starving life, than give themselves 
up to the constraint and order of even those institutions which are 
conducted with love and gentleness ! 

In short, the public notices of the asylums founded in New York 
for homeless children, testify that, in spite of all the amenities of- 
fered in these institutions, a considerable number of the children 
always prefer, even in rough weather, to find their usual sleeping- 
places in the open air and under the pavement, rather than be sub- 
jected to the domestic arrangements of the asylums designed for 
their good, So much for the power of habit, and the desire for 
wild freedom, when the restraints of morals and of orderly life are 
not applied early. ‘Ihe storm-spirit breaks loose, and an uncon- 
strained and lawless life takes place, when room and opportunity 
offer.”’ 

“Even the best education cannot prevent that,” said Herr von 
W.; “‘men always remain men, merely imperfect beings.” 

“That is true,” said I; “but the progressive development of 
man in all times, under all circumstances, has its special evil to 
combat, according to the change of epochs. Should we not in our 
time, therefore, seek for the special causes why children do not 
obey their parents any better, and why the masses will not obey 
the magistrates and their ordinances ? You grant that general rev- 
olutionary movements have some historic ground, and that a great 
measure of general freedom is to be granted at the present time?” 

“Yes,” interrupted the minister, “but it can only be granted 
when preservation of the state and its order are guaranteed.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “that is self-evident. The granting of a 
more extended political freedom, which is not to be put off, in- 
volves a condition at the same time of taking care of the capacity 
for its right use, and a protection from its abuse. In the emanci- 
pated slave, or the rough masses, this capacity is completely want- 
ing. The very perception of the necessity of law is wanting to them. 
They will always transgress it when they have freedom, ‘Therefore 
power must always be arrayed against power. 

“The obedience of individuals, in the interests of the whole hu- 
man race, has been and will continue to be necessary. In the 
lower stages of development, blind obedience towards parents 
and superiors, like servile submission under national author. 
ity, Was necessary to the existence of social order. ‘The farther his- 
torical development of men and circumstances has given more 
value to the fersonadity of individuals in opposition to the interests 
of the whole, and therefore individual right has come ifto conflict 
with national right. 


“ The blind obedience and servile subjection of earlier times have 
now become an impossibility, and will become more so the further 
the consciousness of personal right is cultivated and impressed upon 
the masses. Nothing is left, then, but to set free obedience in the 
place of blind obedience, and to render the rough masses, through 
cultivation, capable of seeing that only the self-regulation of indi- 
viduals, and their voluntary subjection to natural laws, make greater 
freedom in society possible. ‘That mode of education which can 
solve this problem may justly be called “ Education for freedom.” 
Only he who does not know the whole power of the first impres- 
sions and earliest habits of life, can laugh at Froebel for placing the 
foundation in the earliest childhood for the later life of the citizen, 
and for making the mind of the child receptive of legitimate order 
before willfulness and lawlessness have become fixed conditions 
in it, 

“The Spartans took the nurslings from their mothers, in order 
to educate them for a rational aim. (It would have been better if 
they had taken care of the correct education of the mothers for 
their educational office.) And if the Jesuits, in spite of their oppo- 
sition to an advanced culture, are yet always able to bring about 
the blindest subjection to the statutes of the church and its domin- 
ion, then education to free obedience, which is in unison wlth the 
demands of the time, will also be possible.” 

“ Shall we not, then,” said Herr von W., laughing, “ withdraw 
all children early from the family, according to the views of our 
great Fichte, to educate them in national institutions, as the Spar- 
tans did ?” 

“That objection to Froebel,” said I “neither you nor any one 
else, who is acquainted with Froebel’s method, can accept, since 
the education of the female sex for motherly duties is his first requi- 
sition, But can it hinder or disturb family education, in any way, 
ifa condition of education is created by the kindergartens (which 
represents a miniature state for children) in which the young citi- 
zen can learn to move freely, but with consideration for his little 
playfellows? That cannot be done, at least in the family, without 
a greater social circle; for in the family, the mother or the nurse 
are already accustomed to foster willfulness and the spirit of oppo- 
sition in the nursling. Family education, even under circumstances 
still so bad, must remain, but a corrective and a supplement must 
be given to it before it is time for the school proper. 

“ This pressing want has been met for the children of the work- 
ing- and middle-classes only, by the reformatory institutions, If it 
were not for their salutary influence, the present savagery would 
doubtless be greater than it is. How many children, who receive 
only damoralizing influences in their homes, and are almost con- 
strained to lawlessness and obstinacy, have had the only moral 
nourishment of their whole lives in these institutions. This is ac- 
knowledged ; yet only the method of exacting passive obedience is 
still produced in them. Many conditions are wanting in them, 
which must be fulfilled in order to educate the right citizens of the 
future, 

“ The people’s kindergartens, or the asyiums that have been re- 
formed in conformity to the times, alone fulfill these conditions, 

‘“* Besides the greater freedom of movement in the pupils in what 
one may Call an orderly, lawful community of life, according to the 
national idea, something is added which constitutes the chief lever 
of preventing all misuse of freedom,—that is, az orderly use of the 
powers of childhood. A\l unused power seeks an outlet, If it is 
restrained, it explodes. This is the case with unused power in the 
adult. What are revolutions but the explosions of the unregulated, 
unused powers of men, whose way to make them manifest in a 
jawful and appropriate manner has been effectually blocked. This is 
the caSe more or less, even with the noble, who sacrifice themselves 
for the ideal of better circumstances, when they oppose existing 
national evils. 

“No one, neither the adult nor the child, finds well-being and 
content without the free exercise of his powers and his bodily and 
mental tendencies. 

“If this just demand is not fulfilled, the lower or beastly side of 
the human being seeks satisfaction in the gratification of his rough 
impulses. ‘There is no need of any constraint or any command for 
that activity which is in harmony with the being of man, and at the 
same time corresponds to his individual dispositions ; it will act 
freely and with love. 

“ This free activity is one of the chief conditions of an education 
for freedom, but it is only possible when the law of free creative- 
ness is known and applied, for only a free consciousness can be 
a legitimate one, as we are taught by the smailest blade of grass, 
whose development takes place only according to immutable laws. 

“In so far as Froebel has learned from nature (or from the Cre- 
ator !) its laws of creation, he can apply it to the productions of hu- 
man and therefore of childish powers, and make free creation really 
possible to them. 

“This sounds mysterious and mystical. It is a riddle, before 
we see through it, how the egg is to be placed on itsend. Only he 
who arrives at the knowledge of its solution can understand Froe- 
bel’s method, which, wéthout that, is wholly wanting in significance, 
But it is a very different task to give such knowledge by words to 
another, without their observation and experience.” 

“The word ‘mystical’ does not recommend anything in our 
day,” said the minister; ‘more than ever men desire clearness and 
understanding in all things.” 

Every new view of things that comes into the world,” I replied, 
“seems more or less mystical, because it is not quite understood ; 


and it is not quite understood because it has not yet found its place 
among the generally-received views, and the right formula and ex- 
pression are yet wanting to it. Therefore it happens that every 
new thing comes first into the hands of the rapacious, who have 
no understanding for ideas, and only take hold of their outer rind 
to make them serviceable for mercenary ends. 


“ That all formation in the material, as in the intellectua!, world 
proceeds according to law, we know ; but the Aow of this proceed- 
ing we know not. Yet this law mnst be once recognized by every 
human mind as lying at the foundation of every process of devel- 
opment, and every formation proceeds in accordance with it. It is 
the law by which God. creates all things. And man, whose destiny 
itis to imitate what God has created, can only produce his own 
works according to the same law, since the human mind can find 
no law—that is, no original law—and every thing is fixed and de- 
termined by God. Man only creates relatively, by every new. com- 
bination of what he finds in hand, while God alone is an absolute 
creator—creates all things out of Himself. The unconscious crea- 
tiveness of instinct in the animal world, as in the human world, 
proceeds according to this same law of formation, The childish 
instinct is as legitimate as that by which the spider weaves, and the 
bees make their cells. Therefore the mind of the child, living still 
in the twilight of unconsciousness, can easily apply this legitimate 
experimenting as soon as it is brought before his mind in an ele- 
mentary manner, in concrete things, and he is shown the mode 
of applying it. It is only because Froebel recognized this law of 
universal formation, and found the method of its application, that 
his educational view is truly comformable to nature, since it leaves 
the natural process of development partly to self activity, and 
guides and supports it according to that law. ‘Therefore for the 
activity that uses all the powers and tendencies, free obedience is 
secured ; for every being strives, mus¢ strive for his own develop- 
ment, how unconscious soever this striving may be. 


“This free production or creative activity shows the stamp of 
originality of the human being yet undimmed, however it may be 
obscured on the other side, by the deviation from God’s law, in 
consequence of the freedom granted to him and the inheritance of 
the sin and guilt of his ancestors. The creative activity brings to 
light the individual tendencies, the peculiarities of each individual, 
makes him know himself, and creates that enjoyment of self-respect 
which is inseparably connected with it. 


“In early childhood the outward form of this activity can only 
be that of play; to convert this play into creative doing, in the 
smallest measure, offers to the development of the whole being, 
from the very beginning, a support and a gnide, as counterpoise 
against all willfulness which leads astray from the right. At the 
same time, through this free action of the individual tendencies, a 
counterpoise is gained to the confusion of our present conven- 
tionai mode of education, which in the school, as in the family, pro- 
ceeds only in a formal way, according to traditional prescriptions 
or demands, without respect to the measure of the powers of the 
pupils, and the new demands of our time. The consequence is, that 
a too early excitement and overstraining reduces and weakens the 
sum of the powers, and renders the great majority incapable of liv- 
ing out in their own way the divine ideas dwelling in every being. 
All progress and culture is the result of the original creativeness of 
the minds of every age, which have been able to increase the sum 
of intellectual and material good, by producing something new. 
The imitators in other generations who allow themselves to be sat- 
isfied with what they have found at hand, and live and do only as 
they have been accustomed to do, can never bring about such an 
enrichment of civilization, Through them no advance has been 
made, nothing new has been done, 


“ The creative power which, in each generation of living genius, 
leads to a higher state of culture, is nothing else than the original- 
ity which, according to the indwelling law of God, can freely form 
and even organize. A generation is rich in power and influ- 
ence in proportion as it possesses such original genius. Therefore, 
of what great importance is a method which can awaken and culti- 
vate original creative power !” 

“ Are all men to be made geniuses by this method ?” asked Herr 
von W., with an incredulous smile. 

“Certainly not,” I answered ; “ genius must first be born, before 
it can be educated for its task. Ballast will remain. Something 
must be done to increase the sum of such creative power, which, 
according to God’s will, is the task of each generation, as is signifi- 
cantly expressed by the demands of the present time, 

‘*In the meanwhile, there should be no pretention made that the 
salvation of our time is to be gained by this method alone. 
Many things must concur, in order that this dull transition in 
which we live shall give way to a new and better time. But one of 
the means for this end is the new education of Froebel. We shall 
not have new men without a new education. And that can only be 
new when freed from the crushing fetters of perverted education, 
and the deficiences in the education of the masses are remedied. ” 

(To be continued.) 


—* The child of the most civilized city is born a mere Otaheitan, 
and the one-year-old sans cudotte is an infant Christ as yet, and 
every child born upon earth brings into the world the whole Para- 
dise of the first parents,” says Jean Paul. It behooves the educator, 
then, to ask himself whether he is presenting the fruit of the tree of 


death (mere knowledge), or of the tree of life (moral culture), 


— 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND, — No change in Salaries for two years. — High 
School: Principal, $2,500; assistant principals, — male, $1,550 
and $1,500; female, $500 to $900. Principals of grammar and 
other schools,—Male, $1,500 to $1,800; female, $750; assistants, 
$400 to $550. Teachers in primary schools from $400 to $500; 
writing teacher, $1,200. 

— The exercises of the fall term of Bowdoin College commenced 
with prayers Friday morning, Sept. 29, but regular recitations did 
not commence until Monday. The faculty is somewhat changed 
since last year. The chair of Latin is occupied by Mr. Charles 
H. Moore, formerly instructor in Modern Languages, Mr. C. C. 
Springer, of ’74, taking that branch. Mr. L. A. Lee, a graduate 
of St. Lawrence University, New York, has taken the place for 
merly occupied by Prof. C, A. White. Otherwise the faculty re- 
mains the same. Athletic sports will probably receive their share 
of attention this fall. 

— A free high school, numbering sixty scholars, has been keep- 
ing two weeks, in Bethel, with flattering results. Rev. 5. J. Gould 
is principal, and Miss Ella Cummings, of Albany, assistant; both 
tried and experienced teachers. It is the first school of the kind 
started in Bethel. 

— Miss Mary True has been elected principal of the deaf and 
mute school to be opened in Portland. She is the oldest daughter 
of Dr. N. T. True, of Bethel, highly educated, and has a passion 
for teaching deaf mutes, and has had considerable experience both 
in this country and Europe. 

— The free high school at Sherman commenced three weeks 
ago, under the instruction of Herbert F. Shaw, of Bates College, 
and has now over sixty scholars enrolled. 

— We are pleased to learn that the Maysville High School, 
under Mr. Estabrook’s instruction, is giving the most complete 
satisfaction. The school is well attended, and the town’s money 
being profitably used. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Education, Normal Schools, Teachers, etc. 

Education: by this we meam the development of that wonder- 
fully receptive, growing, and docile creation, called a_ child, into 
the best man possible. Next tothe physical necessities it is the 
most important concernment of man. Education and inherited 
qualities are the dual forces whose combined action gives intedlect- 
ual results, varying from the idiotic pupils of the philanthropic 
Howe, to the Shakespeares and Bacons; and moral developments 
from the Pipers, Pomeroys, and Neros, to the Woolmans, Fene- 


lons, and Washingtons; muscles from those of Alexander H. |: 


Stephens to those of the Winships and Sampsons, and hygienic ef- 
fects already doubling the duration of life in various localities. 
When we consider that one, and often the more powerful, of 
these two forces, which thus determine and develop the mural, 
mental, and muscular powers of man, and lengthen the duration 


of his earthly existence, is education, the wonder ceases that Suc- | Chase. 


one illustration suffice. 


country. Theinventors and machinists came to the farmer’s aid, and 
the sharp, shining, steel plow takes the place of the forked limb of 
barbarian cultivation. And now the farmer, seated upon his reap- 
ing chariot, drives a noble span over his prairie-fields of grain, 
which is “reaped,” “threshed,” “ winnowed,” and bagged as he 
rides in the triumph of art, instead of bending his breaking back 
to the scorching sun and facing earth, cut his harvest by handfuls, 
and from his aching, high-uplifted arms let the grain fall through 
the breeze for its winnowing. These mark man’s progress, and 
are prophecies of his future triumphs over nature in the science 
and art of supplying physical needs. While this progress has 
been going en in agriculture, the educators have evolved the civ- 
ilization of to-day from the savagery of the past. 

Since Jerusalen crucified Christ, the English-speaking people 
have been educated up to their present condition, from the half- 
naked, hut and cave-inhabiting landsmen, and the small pirates o! 
the seas. Truly education is the uplifting tower in the world. As 
Watt saw the steam-engine in the inert iron ore, and Michael An- 
gelo the matchless glories of St. Peter’s in the mountain quarry, so 
the true educator sees the noble man in the rude rustic or city youth, 
and with devotion born of love and duty toils on, till the man 
stands before him, cultured in intellect, manly in manners, and 
Christian in heart. There are no nobler educators than the mis 
sionaries. By faith’s clear vision they see the Christian civiliza- 
tion which is to overspread the dark lands where they now labor. 
Earth presents no nobler sight than that of a devoted Christian 
working in a heathen land; a cynosure pointing the heavenly way ; 
the morning star foretelling the coming day. 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOL,—A PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


From the general let us come abruptly to the particular, Away 
up among the hills and mountains of New Hampshire, which call 
your majestic water-powers from the clouds, as the prophet ol 
old called fire from the heavens,—among these hills, whence went 
a majority of those heroes whose gallant fight on Bunker’s height 
freed your city of her foes and sent them, swine like, to the sea,— 
and from whence came the “ God-like Daniel,” and so many of 
the men who have made your fame world-wide, we want a teacher, 
worthy of the name, to take charge of our Normal School and 
educate the educators of our rising generation. The State has 
established the Normal School in the beautiful valiey of the 
Pemigewasset, at Plymouth, upon the B. C. & M. railroad, and in 
direct communication with Mount Washington, Lake Winnepiso 
gee, and the railway system of the nation. Rivers, water-talls, 
and lakes, intervales, hills, and mountains, attest to the loveliness 
of the scenery. Let no mean man or unskiliful artist apply for 
the position. We think our youth worthy an artist’s hand, for 
though sterile our soil, we * build school-houses and raise men,” 
as nature intended that we should, when she gave us the “Old 
Man of the Mountain” for the sign and token of our tribe. Let 
At one time all three of the great political 
parties of the nation looked to New-Hampshire men as their 
prominent candidates for the presidency.; the Democracy to 
Cass, the Whigs to Webster, and the Freesoilers to Hale and 
All of these, save the last, were students of Phillips-Ex- 


rates, “ wisest of men,” and Jesus, Son of God, deigned to teach.| eter Academy. Considering population and area of the State and 


Their peerless natures could neither commit the sin of idleness 
nor omit to work upon earth’s best “ substance.” Man’s mental, 
moral, and spiritual nature being the best “substance,” each in 
these, according to his nature, found his fit work. The wonderfu! 
intellect of the philosopher sought its kindness in the acute minds 
around him, and to their development he devoted his life; while 
the peerless moral and spiritual nature of Christ saw its debased 
kindred in every human soul, and he gave himself to kindle the 
God-like spark which lies sin-smothered in the dark depths of de 
praved human nature. If these statements and cunclusions be 
correct, education is the world’s noblest work, and teaching a peer- 
less profession. 

There are different gifts by the same spirit. Hence give your 
Canvass to a Kaphael; your marble to a Phidias; your clay to 
Wedgewood, and your child to Dr. Arnold,—would you have the 
best painting, the statue nearest perfection, the finest vase, and 
the noblest man possible, from the furnished substances. But 
should you desire a savage, give your child to Sitting Bull for 
training; or if you wish a tamer vagabond, hand your little one 
to the Gypsies, and your desires shall be gratified by the opera- 
tions of laws as certain in their results as those which whirl the 
universe, with suns and worlds incomprehensible in vastness and 
number, in order and time so perfect that each im the immensity 
of its circuit, varies not a moment in arriving at any given point 
in its predetermined course through boundless space at the fixed 
and proper time; or of those laws which paint and arch the 
bow in inimitable beauty and accuracy, with the storm-clouds for 
background, the sunbeams for pencil, the falling rain for a palette, 
and the heavens for a canvass. Verily, the God so mindful in the 
universe of matter cannot be shiftless and uncertain in the nobler 
realm of mind. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 


Agriculturists have developed the rich, crisp pippin, the luscious 
peach and melting pear from miserable crabs; the majestic Indian 


nation, please mate the fact. Our wea'th is mostly in our sinews, 


heads, and hearts. 
OUR DOMAINS 


are in reality vast, but so folded and piled that they make little 
show upon those dead-levels called maps. Should the old State 
ever weary of her folded condition and stretch herself out straight 
and flat, woe to the hitherto peaceful New-England nest; Maine 
and Massachusetts rushing to the sea, Verment to the lakes, and 
Canada in search of Franklin, would produce commotion such as 
Milton meant when Gabriel and Satan met, 


“ And had earth been then, all earth 
Had to its centers shook.” 


The wise man built his house upon a rock, and notwithstanding 
the great number of our wise men we have some such house lots 
unoccupied, and our “ latch string” is owt to all good men who are 
wise enough to immigrate and build upon them. Some of our 
people live high and some low, hence our houses are all the way 
from near the sea level to nigh a mile and a quarter up in the skies 
yet in spite of this latitude to latitudinarians, our youth and rivers 
will run away to the lower level of Massachusetts, often leaving 
our hills thirsty and our “ old folks at home” alone. When there, 
you kidnap our rivers (good enough for the runaways), and doom 
them to the tread-mill task of turning your wheels (glad of it) in 
their efforts to get back to their mother ocean. Like the Yoga 


and our mountain, hill, and plain, you of the old Bay State owes 
much of your health, wealth, and fame. 


gladly accept sprinkling, and are strict tetotallers. Like the early 
“ Freewill Baptists,” they hold to the washing of feet, and keep 
pretty basins of water for that purpose. Kind-hearted Old Mother 
Nature, at winter’s approach, puts beautiful crystal covers over 
these basins to keep the water and inhabitants of these aquariums 


corn and invaluable wheat from grasses; the docile and portly 
Durham stock from the wild and vicious bonasus; the Goldsmith 
Maids and “ flying steeds of Araby,” from rugged progenitors, and 
from the wild wilderness wrought the charming glories of the 


of the mountains warm, and provide for our boys and girls the 
rare sport of skating; when, behold! you “Maine law” men 
of Massachusetts come and take the very covers off our lakes to 
cool you the next summer, and, sxd-rosa, to put in your “ fire 


devotee they go for “absorption,” and like “ Young America,” for | 
the “freedom of the seas.” To our rivers, sons, and daughters, | 


True, our hills hold up their heads against immersion, but | 


water” to prevent its burning you, falsely judging that because 
your toddy and punch are cold to the touch, their spirit and 
“stick” will not burn. This you do every winter when our hardy 
sons are disrobing our beautiful hills of their mantles to protect 
you at all times, and warm you in cold weather. Surely, what an 
ungrateful people! Our hills, like ladies of the old school, don 
their white caps at approach of nature’s night. Washington tried 
the new one on some weeks since. This tells of cooler weather at 
hand, and we want the school master to be here also. 


Washington and his compeers will soon gather about them their 
hosts of cloud-friends, and begin piling up the crystalized water in 
their ice houses in the sky to turn your factory wheels next sum- 
mer. Benevolent old mountains thus to labor! Webster, the 
great runaway, gave the gigantic Ethan Allen Crawford ten dol- 
lars to guide him to the summit, where the panting orator ex- 
claimed, “Mount Washington! I have come far and labored hard 
to visit you, and now you give me a cold reception. I would like 
to stay longer and view the wonders around me,” and left. Wash- 
ington, if cool in manner, is firm and steadfast. He will never 
run away from us. He was old in the cycles of the past when the 
earth put on her ice coat; and to him, Adam’s creation is a recent 
event. From the waves, once at his feet, a continent has arisen. 
Clouds from ali points of the compass, and people from the four 
quarters of the globe, gather around him! He is the most attract- 
ive object in New England. He is the first to “ bid the sun wel- 
come in his coming, and the rays of departing day linger and play 
upon his brow,” after having bid good-night to all less exalted, 


THE KIND OF TEACHER WANTED. 


Now up among these majestic old hills, where, with our feet on 
the earth, we are nearer heaven than at any other place in the re- 
gion round about, we want a man, a sing schoolmaster, who 
will teach our teachers, and teach our teachers how to teach, 
and send forth from our Normal school young men and women, 
fully armed and equiped in head and heart, to clear away what- 
ever encumbers the progress of our common Schools. When the 
waking world leaps from on foot to the horse’s back, and from 
thence to the coach, and swiftly thence to the steam car, and 
throws the magnetic line of thought across oceans, the “ pod 
augur” and tomahawk systems of the dead past should, like the 
arms of the Indian warrior, be buried at their lifeless owner's 
side. From the tree of knowledge, the dead wood poisons its sap. 
For principal, we ask not fora genius, professor, or philosopher. 
The first is one-sided, the second a specialist, and the last beyond 
his pupils’ reach. Wewant a @ sound, live, common-sense, manly 
man, acquainted with district schools, men, and business, and who 
easily controls others. The sermon on the mount ought to be in 
his heart, inspiration in his manner, the arithmetic in his head, 
and he should have the power of putting the first two into the 
lives, and the last into the minds of his students. He ought to 
speak, read, and write the English language well, and be skillful 
in imparting this exceedingly important and rare accomplishment 
to others. In geographical descriptions, the youth should follow 
him as they have Robinson Crusoe for the last hundred and fifty 
years. 

REQUIREMENTS OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS, 

How simple the requirements of our common schools! How 
short their curriculum! How many fail! How many aspirants 
to teach, only very imperfectly know the English alphabet or com- 
prehend the use of the cypher (that gift of the gods, said the Hin- 
doos), in common rotation. The teacher should know the thing, 
and the best way to make others know it. Teachers who can “ fill 
the bill” already outlined, will pass examinations and find em- 
ployment. The teacher ought well to understand the relative im- 
portance of the different studies to those under his charge. Many 
fail here. We admire music, drawing, history, physiology, book- 
keeping, algebra, physics, mental philosophy, geology, chemistry, 
moral philosophy, botany, natural history, zodlogy, astronomy, 
rhetoric, English literature, surveying, geometry, logic, and the 
languages, and the charming art of painting. All of these are 
good, excellent, but must not stand in the way of reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and the English language. These 
last are to our district schools what the hay, corn, and potato 
crops are to New Hampshire farming, — what thick boots, pants, 
and coat are to winter clothing: yea, what faith, hope, and charity 
are to our religion. Yet with faulty methods, we question whether 
there has not been more time wasted over “ arithmetics,” “gram- 
mars,” and “geographies,” than Egypt squandered in building the 
pyramids; while the expense to parents, and injury to children by 
endless change of text-books, cannot be well over-estimated. 
Books are necessary, and so are graves. Both contain “ remains.” 
The true teacher, by just the necessary hints, leads his students to 
discover the principles, and as these are comprehended, the schol- 
ars can write their arithmetics and grammars as they progress. 
They would be but the rote-books of their mental discoveries. 
This is education! This is mental life and growth! Dull teach- 
ers bound to dead text-books, reminds one of Dr. Lorimer defin- 
ing Ritualism, as the refuge of laziness. Your noble Agassiz 
studied books, forsooth, but with no less devotion, nature from 
the Amazon to the Alps, and taught from both. I love books. 
They contain what others have gathered and preserved ; but why 
forever be content with the dried-apple, boarding-house fare, when 
the richly-laden orchard is at hand, and the “ master” ready to aid 
you in the gathering! One must learn to “ mine” knowledge from 
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bis, confined to duli texts, produced Pharisees and Sadducees. 
Teaching without books, Socrates gave to the world a Plato, and 
Christ, Christianity. ‘A TRUSTEE. 


VERMONT. 


St. ALBANS.—The graded school has an attendance of 703. 
Of this number 499 are in the primary, 138 in the intermediate, 
and 66 in the academic department. 

TOWNSHEND.—Attendance at the seminary is larger than for 
many years previous. . A teacher’s meeting was held at 
Academy Hall, Tuesday evening, October roth. The design was 
to aid teachers in their special preparation for the duties of their 
vocation, and to awaken an increased public interest in the wel- 
fare of our common schools. 


West BRATTLEBORO.—Professor Lang, who has been severely 
sick with typhoid fever, is amending, and hopes are entertained of 
a speedy recovery. Owing to timely and efficient assistance, the 
school has not been interrupted ; and, we believe no pupils have 
left on account of the illngss of the principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AUBURNDALE.—Those who have enjoyed the admirable courses 
of lectures at Lasell Seminary during the past two years, will be 
glad to know that arrangements have been made for continuing 
them. The course this year will open with a lecture, Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 11, by James T. Fields, of Boston, commencing at 
7.30 p.m. Subject, “Campbell and Hood.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


LirrLE CompTON.—Miss Ellenor L. Tompkins has been elected 
a member of the school committee, and been appointed clerk to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of her father, Henry M. 
Tompkins. 

— Zeachers’ Institute. — The commissioner of public 
schools will hold an institute in this town on Thursday and Friday 
Oct. 19 and 20, for the special benefit of the teachers in Bristol 
county. . . . The evening sessions of the public schools in 
Bristol commenced on Monday evening, October 2. Additiona! 
teachers over the last season will be provided, if the increased 
number of scholars will warrant it. 

HopkInton.— Zeachers’ Institute. — The Hopkinton Teachers’ 
Institute will hold its second ayniversary on Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 16 and 17, in the Academy Building of the Potter Hill and 
Ashaway Graded School, commencing on Monday, at 10.00 o'clock 


a.m. The Hon. B. G. Northrup, school commissioner of Con- 


necticut, has accepted an invitation to be present on Monday, and 
give a lecture on Monday evening. The Hon. E. B. Stockwell, 
school commissioner of Rhode Island, is invited to conduct the 
exercises on Tuesday, and lecture on ‘Tuesday evening. All teach 
ers of our schools are expected to attend, and liberty is hereby 
given for the same. Parents, friends of education, and of the 
common schools especially, are invited to attend, and lend their 
aid in rendering the occasion one of marked interest. Pupils oi 
our schools are especially invited to be present. The teachers 
and pupils of the schools in Westerly, Stonington, North Stoning- 
ton, Richmond, and Charlestown, are cordially invited to unite 
with us and participate in the exercises. The widely-known hos- 
pitality of the friends in Potter Hill and Ashaway assure us of a 
hearty welcome. S. S. GRISWOLD, President, 

HI. MARIA PALMER, Secretary. 

— At the special town meeting in Pawtucket, on Monday, Oct. 
2, the sum of $1,500 was appropriated to meet the expenses of 
keeping open the Free Public Library. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at High-School Hall, New Haven, Oct. 
19, 20, and 21, 1876. 

Thursday Evening, October 19. 

7-30 P. M.—Organization. 

7-45 P. M—Music: Patriotic selections by pupils of the High 
School, directed by Prof. B. Jepson, instructor in vocal music in 
New-Haven public schools. 

8.00 Pp. M. — Lecture by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Boston; 
subject: “ Woman—her Work and Wages.” 

Friday Morning, October 20. 

9.00 A. M.— Devotional exercises. 

9.15 A. M.—Examination and certification of teachers, by A. P. 
Somes, Esq., principal of High School, Fairfieid. 

9.45 A. M.—“ The Past and the Present,” by Charles Northend, 
Esq., superintendent of public schools, New Britain. 

10.25 A.M.—“A Higher Standard,” by A. Morse, Esq., prin- 
cipal North-Middle School, Hartford. 

11.05 A, M.—“* Map Drawing,” by Hon, E. A. Apgar, state su- 
perintendent of schools of New Jersey. 

11.30 A. M.—** Some Results of Careful Training in our Schools,” 
by C. D. Hine, Esq., superintendent of public schools, Norwich, Ct. 
Friday Afternoon, October 20. 

2.00 P. M.—Devotional exercises. 


Dwight, of Connecticut State Normal School. 

2.40 P. M.— Exercise in sight singing, under the direction of Prof. 
B. Jepson, instructor of vocal music in the New-Haven public 
schools. A class of one hundred and sixty scholars selected from 
twenty-four different rooms and representing all the grammar schools 
in the city of New Haven, will sing together for the first time, a 
programme of four-part music, entirely new to them, and without 
any previous knowledge of the pieces to be sung. The class will 
then sing a one-part exerci$e from the blackboard, and repeat the 
same fourteen times, changing the keynote to every letter of the 
scale on both clefs. 

3.20 P. M—“ Our American Schools,” by Prof. Henry F. Har- 
rington, superintendent of public schools of New Bedford, Mass. 

4.00 P. M.—“* The Legal Relation of Teacher and Pupil,” by 
Hon. R. W. Wright, of New Haven. 

4.30 P. M.—“ English,” by Prof. Cyrus Northrop, of Yale. 

Friday Evening. 

8.00 Pp. M. — Lecture by Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of the 
Conn. State board of Education; subject, “ The Kindergarten.” 

READINGS. — At the close of the lecture, Rev. Francis T. Rus- 
sel, of Waterbury, will give some choice Readings. 

Saturday Morning, October 21. 

9.00 A. M.—Devotional exercises. 

9.10 A. M.—** Free-Hand Drawing from Objects,” by Prof. Louis 
Bail, teacher of free-hand drawing, in the New-Haven public 
schools. Specimens of “ Free-Hand Drawing,” by pupils of the 
public schools, will be on exhibition at the Hillhouse High Schoo! 
during the session of the Association. 

940 A. M. —“ Lessons from the Centennial,” by Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, State superintendent of public schools of New Jersey. 

1010 A. M.—“* How far the State should Educate,” by H. E. 
Sawyer, Esq., superintendent of the public schools of Middletown. 

10.40 A. M. — “ Select Readings,” by Rev. Francis T. Russell, of 
Waterbury. 

11.10 A. M.— “ Physical Culture,” by Dr. J. F. Philip, of 
Stamford. 

11.40 A. M.— Reports of committees, election of officers, etc. 


Railroad Arrangements. — Free return tickets will be issued by 
the secretary of the Association for the following railroads: Wil- 
limantic and New Haven, Housatonic, Connecticut Central, and 
the New York and New England. The Connecticut Valley Rail- 
road will sell tickets at a discount from regular rates. The New 
London Northern will also sell tickets at reduced rates. The 


New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad will sell “ Excur- 
sion Tiekets,” at reduced rates, under the following conditions : 
from Hartford to New Haven and return, half-fare, or $1.00 (one 
dollar) for each person. From Meriden or Bridgeport the fare 
will be $0.60 (sixty cents) for each person. From South Norwalk, 
tickets will be sold to teachers and others attending the meetings 
of the Association, at 40 per cent. discount from the regular fares. 
From New London or from Saybrook Junction a discount of 40 
per cent. will be made from regular rates, provided 40 or more 
persons buy tickets at either place. 

Hotel Accommadations. —Vhe New Haven House, corner Col- 
lege and Chapel streets. Terms, $4.00 per day,—no reduction. 

Elliott House, corner Chapel and Olive streets. Terms, $3.50 
per day,—no reduction. 

Tontine Hotel, corner Church and Court streets. Terms $3.00 
per day; to members of the Association $2.50 per day. 

Tremont Hotel, Corner Court and Oranve streets. Terms $3.00 
per day; to members of the Association, $2.50 per day. 

Madison House, State street near Elm. ‘Terms, $2.50 per day ; 
to members of the Association, $2.00 per day. 

Austin House, corner State and George streets. 
per day; to members of Association, $2.00 per day. 

Single Meals.—Dinner at Tontine and Tremont Hotels, 75 cents ; 
other meals so cents. At Madison and Austin House, 50 cents 
foreach meal, to members of Association. 

Centennial of Common-School Education.—This our Centennial 
meeting promises to be one of unusual interest to teachers and 
friends of education. School committees and boards of education 
are therefore cordially invited to be present and participate in the 
exercises ; also to request the attendance of teachers under their 
charge. RALPH H. Park, President. 

D. P. CorBIN, Secretary. 


Terms $2.50 


NEW YORK. 


BuFFALOo.—The salaries of our teachers remain the same as for 
the last two years: Principals of grammar schools, $1,450; female 
principals of departments, $650 to $800; female assistants, $400 
to $570. Principal of high school, $2,500; assistant, males, $1,450, 
females, $650. W.S. RICE, Supt. of Ed. 


CHICAGO. 
SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 

Offcers.— Superintendent of schools, $3,000; assistant, $2,250; 
attorney, $1,875; clerk, $1,875; building and supply agent, $1,875 ; 
school agent, $450; assistant clerk, $800; assistant clerk and mes- 
senger, $800. Total, $12,925. 

Teachers in High and Division High Schools :—1 principal of 
high school, at $2,250; 3 principals of high division high school at 
$1,875; 4 assistants at $1,650; 5 at $1,500; 12 at $750; 1 at $600; 
2 at $750; 1 principal of Normal department, at $1,875; 1 prin- 
cipal of School of practice, at $975; I assistant at $675. ‘Total, 
$36,600. Special Teacher: 1 special teacher of German $1,200. 
Teachers of Grammar and Primary Schools: 4 principals at 
$1,650; 13 at $1,500; I at $1,350; 1 at $1,200; 2 at $1,200; 3 at 


$525; 14 at $900; 3 at $637; 5 at $625, Total, $51,161, 


Three head assistants in buildings occupied by division high 
schools, at $800; 20 ditto at $750. Total, $17,400. 

Two hundred assistants at $650; 100 at $575; 100 at $525; 100 
at $475; 60 at $425; 60 at $375. Total, $335,500. 

Grand total, $454,786. 


MICHIGAN. 
DetroIt, Oct. 2, 1876. 

Editor Fournal :—There has been no decrease in the salaries 
paid to teachers in the Detroit public schools during the past two 
years; on the contrary, there has been a considerable increase. 
The following ‘s a resolution adopted by the board of education, 
May 27, 1875: 

Resolved, That from September 1, 1875, the salaries of teachers 
shall be fixed as follows: First year of service in the Detroit pub- 
lic schools, $300 per annum; 2d, $350; 34, $400; 4th, $450; 5th, 
$500; 6th, $525; 7th, $550; Sth, $575; gth, $600; roth, $650; 
11th, $700. [This refers only to assistant teachers. | 


For a few years previous to 1875 the salaries paid assistant 
teachers for the first five years of service was the same as above, 
but there was no increase after the fifth year. The following was 
our pay-roll for the last month: 1 at $200, 3 at $150, 1 at $130, 9 
at $120, 1 at $106.70, 1 at $97.50, 1 at $92.50, 3 at $90, 2 at $82.50, 
7 at $80, 9 at $77.50, 8 at $70, 4 at $67.50, 6 at $65, 1 at $64 40, I 
at $66.90, 3 at $62.50, 11 at $60, 14 at $57.50, 1 at $55.65, 23 at 
$55, 12 at $52.50, 8 at $50, 32 at $45, 1 at $42.50, 24 at $40, 1 at 
$37.50, 16 at $35, 2 at $32.50, 17 at $30, 1 at $22.50, 1 at $19.50, 1 
at $1000. Total, $12,870 65. J. M. B. SILL, Sut. 


MINNESOTA. 


SPRING VALLEY. — An institute was held here during the last 
week of September, by Superintendent Sprague, assisted by Mrs. 
Sanderson, formerly teacher in the Winona Normal School, Fifty 
teachers were in attendance. . . . The public schools opened 
on Monday, Sept. 25, under the charge of Professor Varney, aided 
by a corps of experienced teachers. The primary room is in a 
new building, taught by Miss Adele Stevens. There are 250 pupils 
in attendance. 

MANKATO. — Mankato is suffering from grasshoppers. The 
public schools are under the charge of Prof. A. J. Beck Dolt, for- 
merly of Pennsylvania, assisted by eighteen teachers, three of 
whom are gentlemen. The enrollment is about goo. Charles S. 
Andrews, a graduate of the class of '76 of Baldwin College, is 
principal of the high school. . . . The second State Normal 
School, Prof. D. C. John, principal, is a model in discipline, man- 
agement, and instruction. The number of students in the Normal 
department is 133. Professor John has recently been chosen 
president of Hamline University, to enter upon duty at the expira- 
tion of the present year. 


MISSOURI. 
SALARIES PAID IN THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MAY, 1876. 

No. of Salaries Paid.—Number of teachers in the district, high, 
and normal schools with annual salaries: $3000, 2 males ; $2400, 
2 males; $2250, 5 males ; $2200, 11 males, 2 females; $2000, 14 
males, 1 female; $1900 1 female ; $1800, 4 males; $1600, 1 female; 
$1400, 1 male, 6 females; $1300, 1 female; $1200, 10 females; 
$1100, 6 females; $1000, 4 females; $900, 3 males, 42 females; 
S850, 1 female; $800, 4 females; ¢750, 70 females; $700, 5 
females; $650, 82 females; $600, 199 females; $550, 64 females ; 
$500, 69 females; $400 (half day), 2 females. 

Number of teachers in the German-English department, with 
annual salaries: $1000, 4 males, 9 females; $850.1 male; $8co, 
12 males; $750, 15 females; $700, 1 female; $650, 14 females; 
$600, 8 females; $550, 1 male, 7 females; $500, 1 male, 3 females ; 
$400 (half day), 12 males, 1 female. 

Schedule of Salaries —By Rank. 
ist year. 2d year. 3dyear. 4th year. sth year. 


Principal Normal, . . $2600 $2700 $2800 $2900 $3000 
High, - 2600 2700 2800 2900 3000 
“ Branch High, 1900 2000 2100 2250 2300 
* Supervising principals, 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
Prin’s Ist class schools, . 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
«+ 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
“ 5th ~ . 800 goo . 
Assistants— 
High Schools—Male Ist, 2250 
Male 2d 1600 1700 1800 1900 


Female Ist, . 1200 1250 1300 1350 1400 


Female 2d, goo 950 1000 1050 
Female 700 750 800 #850 goo 
Male 3d,__ . 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 
Normal—Female Ist, . 1200 1250 1300 1350 1400 
Female 2d, . goo 95° 1000 1050 1100 
Female 3d, . 700 750 800 &50 goo 
District Head Assistant, . 700 750 800 850 goo 
Ist, . 550 600 650 700 750 
2d, + « 450 500 550 600 650 
400 450 500 550 600 
German Head Assistant, . 800 850 g00 1000 
Female ist, . 600 650 700 750 ... 
Female 2d,. 55° G00 650 
Female 3d, 500 §50 
Male . 650 750 800. 


_ The teacher upon promotion to receive the grade of salary next above that pre- 
viously received. 
* And $200 extra, 
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Foreign Notes. 


FRANCE.—The city of Grenoble, in the old province of Dau- 
phine, has just inaugurated a statue to Vaucanson, one of the 
greatest mechanicians of the preceding century. His collection 
originally formed the primitive stock out of which was composed 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, at Paris, He invented the 
chain for communicating motion at a distance, which he used with 
admirable sagacity for the construction of the first spinning-wheel, 
and for his celebrated automata. These latter were the wonder of 
the age, a hundred years ago. . . . A Monsieur Houzeau, of 
Paris, has proposed a method for preventing dust on common 
roads. It consists in mixing with water a certain proportion of 
chloride of calcium, which will form a crust that will last for sev- 
eral days ; will hinder the drying of the soil, and its disintegration 
by vehicles, and likewise prevent the growing of weeds. . . . 
At Nancy, in July last, there was a meeting of the International 
Congress of Americanists, being composed of members of Za Soci- 
eté Americane de Franec. This isa French society, but it has many 
foreign members, and its congresses are international, and attended 
by many eminent men from other countries, the object being to 
contribute to the progress of ethnographical, linguistic, and histor- 
ical studies relative to the continent of America, North and South, 
and more especially to the times anterior to the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus. Many ingenious papers were read at the congress in 
Nancy, tending to prove the intimate connection that was supposed 
to exist in pre-historic times between the peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds; bnt Naéure asserts that the different speakers were 
more successful in proposing theories than in adducing facts in sup- 
port thereof. The next meeting is to be held at Luxembourg, in 
September, 1877. . . . One of the most interesting objects to 
be seen in Paris, especially to those who are admirers of antiqui- 
ties, is the Musée de Cluny, established in the old H6tel de Cluny. 
Among new acquisitions to the curious and valuable collection, is 
a specimen of a confessional of the XVth century, which has been 
procured from Florence, and a chain of forged iron of the same 
epoch, which came from a monastery in Vaucluse. The execution 
of the latter has been much admired, and it cost more than 20,000 


during the first quarter of 1876: The new books added to the 
Teachers’ Library amount to 333, in 401 volumes ; new atlases, ap- 
paratus, and objects of furniture exceed one hundred ; the books 
given or sent as a loan amounted to 239, to various towns ; in addi 
tion, seveh models of apparatus and objects were loaned to teach- 
ers and publishers, to be used for purposes of instruction ; while 
fifteen judgments and instructions relative to works, methods, etc., 
were forwarded to the applicants. The number of visitors to 
the Museum and its cabinets has much increased ; many do not 
sign their names in the register provided for that purpose, but the 
names therein inscribed exceed twelve hundred. “ Certanly,” 
says // Museo, “all these visitors do not belong to the class of 
teachers properly so called, and certainly the information they thus 
acquire is not always sufficient for the needs of the school or the 
reforms of their methods. If, however, in our days, public opinion 
be worth anything, one must grant that even the interest excited in 
the public by such visits, and the knowledge, however general it may 
be, of so much care shown by the most cultured nations, and in so 
many forms to the school ; of defects pointed out, of improvements 
proposed, cannot but greatly help to elevate among the majority 
their conceptions of the school, of its importance, of its needs, and 
of the sacrifices which it merits on our part, and which by good 
right we ought to impose upon ourselves for its sake.” In con- 
clusion, // Giornale del Museo announces that twenty-two foreign 
educational periodicals exchange with it, the last added being the 
Pennsylvania School Fournadl. 

ENGLAND.—Prot. C. Wyville Thomson, the head of the sci- 
entific staff of the “ Chalienger,” whose voyage, lately terminated, 
has excited so much interest, has received the honor of knighthood 
from the Queen of England. He has also lately received from the 
professors of the Natural Science section of the Royal Institute of 
Florence, highly complimentary and congratulatory addresses upon 
the results of the “ Challenger” expedition, In his reply, after 
gracefully attributing a great part of the success to those who co- 
operated with him, he finishes thus: “1 need scarcely add how 
great a gratification it has been to us to receive assurances of sym- 
pathy and approval from so many of our most distinguished fellow- 
workers, but it seems to me that such assurances are more spe- 


« La Bibliotheque Nationale, of Paris, has received 
as. a legacy from Madame Conneau, the foster sister of Napoleon 
III., her correspondence with the deceased emperor. It com- 
menced when the latter was a boy of ten years of age, and only ter- 
minates some two months before his death ; but by the will of the 
testator, it is not to be made public until 1885. 
SAVINGS BANKS IN SCHOOLS.—Le Manuel Général devotes an 
article to the extension, in France, Belgium, and other European 
countries, of savings banks in schools, and the effect they have al- 
ready had and are stil! having on the populations of the countries 
where they have prospered. The idea of this application of the 
savings bank system was originally conceived by a Frenchman, and 
practiced in France on a small scale; but it was soon afterward 
zealously adopted in Belgium and England, and subsequently re- 
adopted in an improved form in France, in 1874, since which date 
its success has been great. From the report of a school inspector 
of the district of Bordeaux, it appears that since the commence- 
ment of 1875, when 51 schools of that city were furnished with 
savings banks, 4,521 scholars have become depositors in the State 
savings banks, with deposits to the value of 48.725 francs, besides 
asum of nearly 10,000 francs, which these worthy children, not 
less generous than economical, gave, of their own free will, to the 
subscription for the sufferers by inundations of the south of France. 
—The rural populations are not less remarkable for their progress. 
The Department of L’Aisne contains tu-day 494 schools proyided 
with savings banks, in which there are 5,428 depositors, with a sum 
of 148,288 francs at their credit. In the whole of France the system 
has been established in 53 Departments, and in more than 2,300 
schools 155,000 scholars have become depositors in savings banks, 
—that is to say, in the words of Le Manuel, have entered the ranks 
of honest, sober, well-behaved, and provident workmen. And a 
great number of the reports of teachers, inspectors, cantonal dele- 
gates, etc., the effects are described as being more suber habits 
among the children, more punctuality at school, more docility, and 
better discipline. Similar good effects are produced upon the pa- 
rents, many of whom, stimulated by seeing the bank books of their 
children, have been induced to deposit in the savings banks the 
money that was formerly wasted in vicious and sensual indulgence. 
As evidence of this, it is stated that in Bordeaux there were, in the 
year 1874, 35,185 depositors, with 13,042,679 francs at their credit, 
while at the end of 1875, the year of the introduction of savings 
banks into schools, the depositors increased to 41,820, and the de- 
posits to 14,360,481 francs. Thus, says Le Manuel, one sees a gain 
for everybody in this establishment of savings banks in schools : 
the children, the generation of the future, by a better economical 
and moral education ; the present generation, by the profaganda 
which is naturally made in workmen’s families by children initiated 
in the love of economy through its practice in schools ; and finally, 
the managers of the savings banRs themselves, who see their cus- 
tomers increased and reinforced, their deposits augmenting, their 
administrative revenue enlarged, and the expenses of management 
proportionally lessened by this increase of business. 
TAL Y.—Allusion has more than once been made to the Museo 
d” Istruzione edi Educazione, established at Rome by the former 
Minister of Public Instruction. From the Giornale del Museo we 


cially welcome from Italy, the wonderful country whose language 
and modes of thought have been before us as a model from our 
childhood, and which, perhaps, above all others, commands our 
interest and regard.” . . . An English translation of a Ger- 
man work, A Life of Bernardino Ochino, is to appear shortly. He 
was for some time a Capuchin monk, became a Prebendary of 
Canterbury during the short reign of Edward VI., and was after- 
wards an exile for his faith, in the reign of bloody Queen Mary. 
It is thought that it will be an important contribution to the history 
of the Reformation. . . . In some lectures recently delivered 
to the London Society of Arts, Dr. Richardson has shown by sta- 
tistics that the trade of the potter is very unhealthy : the variations 


of temperature and inhalation of dust produce asthma and bron- 


chitis, while lead induces paralytic diseases. Death among potters 
are 50 per cent. above the average of their clas-. 


SCOTLAND.—INFANT SCHOOLS.—// Museo d’ Istruzione, of 
Rome, gives the following details relative to the infant schools of 
Scotland, according to the report of a correspondent who has 
visited them: ‘The arrangement of those schools has a charac- 
ter quite peculiar. They are not, as with us, simply asylums, but 
regular preparatory schools for all the matter of elementary instruc- 
tion, reading, writing, arithmetic, sacred history, singing, and in- 
tuitive instruction, which is there directed with much intelligence. 
In one of those schools, for example, there was a table with all pos- 
sible shades of colors, Little sticks were given to the children, 
with pieces of colored stuffs attached, and with these they were re- 
quired to point out on the table the corresponding color, telling its 
name. In another, I saw a collection of all kinds of objects of 
daily use, whose history is presented in nature; for example, on a 
large piece of card-board were fastened the leaf, flower, and fruit 
of the cotton-plant; then specimens of thread and textures that are 
made of cotton, There were similar specimens of coffee, tea, silk, 
and the like.” 


GERMANY.—RELICS OF SCHILLER.—In the city of Hamburg, 
in one of the halls of the Johanneum, a superior or high school 
founded in 1829, there has been recently opened to the public an 
exhibition of a great many objects that belonged to Frederic Schil- 
ler, or to his nearest relatives. Among these are especially to be 
mentioned a clock, which happened to be at Marbach, Wurtem- 
berg, in the chamber of the poet’s mother, on Nov. 10, 1759, 
the birthday of Schiller, and which still keeps good time ; some 
family portraits, many water-color sketches, views in Suabia, on the 
Neckar, etc., from the hand of Christina, his sister; and a very 
precious collection of letters written by him or addressed to him. 


Among these numerous autographs are to be scen the petition sent 
by Schiller to the Duke of Wurtemberg, for permission to abandon 
military service, so as to devote himself entirely to literary pur- 
suits, and a long letter from the poet written at Weimar, on the 
27th of March, 1803, to his sister Louisa. 

AN INVENTION.—Prof. Palmiere has invented what he calls a 
“ dragometer,” intended to determine, by means of electricity, the 
character of oils and textures. ‘This is what he claims for it; that 
it will show the quality of olive oil ; that it will distinguish it from 
seed oil ; that it will declare whether olive oil of the best appear- 
ance has had any mixture of seed oil ; that it will show the quality 
of seed oils, and that it will indicate the presence of cotton in text- 


take the following details, showing the work that has been done 


ures of wool and silk, 


New Publications. 


First Steps IN ENGLIsH LITERATURE. By Arthur Gilman 
A.M., author of “ First Steps in General History,” “ Seven His. 
toric Ages,” etc. ‘Thirdedition. New York and Chicago: A. S, 
Barnes & Co. 

This book has a very modest title, considering the amount of 
valuable information which it contains. It gives one quite a thor. 
ough insight into the literary history of England,—an insight which 
no writer could give who had not made a profound study of his 
subject. All the leading writers of the different periods are given, 
making the book highly valuable as a biographical dictionary of 


English authors. 


A History of Rome. For Junior Classes. By Leonhard Schmidt, 
LL.D, classical examiner in the Univ. of Lond. With a map 
of Italy and ample chronological table. 

A History of Greece. For Junior Classes. By Leonhard Schmidt, 
LL.D. With an Appendix giving a sketch of the History from 
the Roman Conquest to the present day; by A. Ginnadois, 
late professor in the Univ. of Athens, 

A History of England. For Junior Classes. By Leonhard Schmidt, 
LL D. Illustrated with engravings and historical map of the 
British Isles. 

History of France. For Junior Classes. By Suthurland Menzus, 

Landmarks of General History in the Christian Era. By Rev, 
C. S. Dame, B A., St. Mark’s Coil., London. New York: G, P 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Although these works were written with primary reference to 
their being used as text-books in schools, we think their chief ex- 
cellence consists in their peculiar adaptation to the wants of gen- 
eral students of history as books of reference, They are provided 
with copious indexes, and will be an unfailing source of interest 
and instruction to all who consult them on the subjects to which 
they relate. They are all worthy of introduction in schools and in 


private libraries. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, publish an Zmproved Modern 
Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages, for the every- 
day use of travelers and students, containing more than five thou- 
sand modern and current words, meanings, idiomatic phrases, and 
renderings not found in any other dictionary of the two languages. 
Edited by Ferdinand E. Gasc. This is an admirable student’s and 
reader’s hand-book, convenient in size, valuable in its selection 
and compilation of words, well printed, and a popular edition to 
students of the French language and literature. 

— John Wiley & Sons publish the Z/ements of Analytical Me- 
chanics, by De Volson Wood, A.M., C.E., Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics in Stevens Institute of Technology, and an 
author of several important mathematical works. The work is 
designed for beginners in Analytical Mechanics, involving the use 
of Analytical Geometry and Calculus. The work is the reverse of 
Legendre’s AM/écanique Analytique, in that it at first establishes the 
equation for motion due to a single force, and adds principle after 
principle, while Legendre establishes a general equation at the out- 
set. The author does not use the terms, ‘ Force of Inertia,’ ‘ Im- 
pulsive Force,’ and ‘ Instantaneous Force,’ regarding the terms as 
contrary to fact, and hence harmful. Differences of opinion on 
this subject has led the author to omit the terms and their discus- 
sion, as full of confusion to the student. The author’s position as 
a teacher will give his book a valuable place in the literature and 
science of mathematical teaching in our higher schools. 

— We cannot doa better service to our schools than to call at- 
tention again to Prof. Martin’s text-book on Civil Government in 
the United States, tis now proper to State that the work meets 
the unqualified approval of the best educators, and its intrinsic 
merits must commend it to general use in our higher schools, In 
fact, it should be studied by every intelligent citizen, and we wish 
it was in the power of the publishers to place it in the hands of 
every literate voter inthe country. Llliterates should be compelled 
by law to read it, A. S. Barnes & Co. publish this valuable work. 
Don’t fail to procure it. 

—Marshall’s Stereoscopic Views of Wonderland, or Scenes in the 
Yellowstone Natioual Park, which most fully and charmingly 
illustrates his lectures, and the papers now appearing in the JOuR- 
NAL, Should be in the hands of teachers. We cannot conceive of 
anything which would excite a deeper interest in the pupils in 
the study of geography of the Western territories, and they may 
suggest the use of the stereoscope in the school room as a val- 
uable aid to the teacher, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Student's Mythology: a compendium of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Chinese, Thibetan, Scandinavian, 
Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian authorities, Arranged for the use of 
schools and academies by C. A. White. A handsome 12mo vol., 
315 pp., cloth ; $1.25. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 27 Howard 
Street. 

Lessons on Objects in a Pestalozzian School. Reprinted from the 
twenty-second London edition, 12mo, cloth ; $1.75. Adopted for 
the use of teachers by the Board of Education of San Francisco. 
San Francisco: A. Roman & Co., 11 Montgomery street. 


A 100-Page Book, containing desirable information regarding 
new roofs and instructions as to the best methods of repairing and 
preserving old shingle or other roofs, together with useful hints on 


house-painting, wiil be sent free of charge to our readers, Write to 
the N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 8 Cedar St., N, Y., ask for 
it, and mention this paper. 
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CHILSON’S FURNACES AND 


Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


NTENNIAL 18760 
WUGHT | RON) FURNACE 
GHILSON BOSTON MA 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking Ra e. 


This superb Furnace will 


glance the greatest improvements ever 


show at a 


made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 


cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker 


cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- ey 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies ik 
i 


nace 
on rollers, and dumps. It wi 


furnace. 
order, of the best quality of st 
are warranted gas-tight. 


ence in the invention and manu 


and lessons the work of attending the fur- i 
It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 


1, 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron | fi | 
The wrought iron I have made to 


Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- | | 


Grate, de- 


ll show the 


most beautiful mechanical style and superior HH) 


ock. They il 
| 


facturing of 


to give perfect satisfaction both as to QUAL- | 


ITY and PRICE. 


| Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 
(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Special attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
STANDARD Cong Furnacs, in- 
cluding my - CLINKER 
Grats, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre- 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 


and cast iron, enables me to know how a \ about thirty thousan of them in 

furnace should be made to accomplish the ft use, before the 

best results, and give the purchaser perfect j ||| i all cl 

satisfaction, and savo the money which is i b © 

Mit 

frequently worse than thrown away on fur- ion h 

naces got up by those having no mechan- : ini 

ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- severa 

— 

ness. Scientific theories, without practi- — ALS, rst premiums, and the 

cal knowledge and personal experience in i \ only Menat ever award 

Surnace-making, is the cause of somuch = | Need to any furnace in the State. 

furnaces 

Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set work, or portables in 
either in brick-work, or portables 2 double sheet-iron casings. 
in double sheet-iron casings. a= With this full line of wrought 

With this full line of wrought and cast- <s 3a SS — “ and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- = abled to offer inducements to 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail , 7 — ai purchasers which cannot fail to 


give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


For setting in brick-work this Range has no equal in this country. 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Arlington Portable Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, A thorough 
examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. ; 7 ; 
Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Foundry at 
Mansfield, Mass. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace : 
in the market. = 


For ease of management, free- wares Be 
» 
{ks FURNACE 


dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot be 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be onally and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

3 GRATE,with ver 

and handle, which can be oper- Pat. June 15, 1875- 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

t-” Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 

GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 

Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X20. 
Eastlake Style. 


. INTENDING PurcHAsERs of any Machine are requested to 
Investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAS? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ArLas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATLAs is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
Pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same Tatio. This gives equal development only, by 
Strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
> 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F. B. SNow. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
| P | One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. TI es- 


Of the Old Standard Quality. - | office, says: 

Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


‘rape Mark, 
Warranted. 


303, 404, 170, 351, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
g1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
hy, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 
w. C. CANNON 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


332, 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 


161 Tremont Street, Boston. .- 


Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E, Second St.,Cia. 


Penny Songs 
Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
‘Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
5 Melrose, Mass. 


e 
KS, C 


ODEN 
Lane. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNLQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


O. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


PRINTINGPRESSES 
S@SENDIOCTS.TO @& 
WY.EDWARDS,36 CHURCH S:NEWYORK. 


Andrew's Patent. 


N umeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


‘Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 


best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLs in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. ——- St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 

in Five Acts, adapted 


FIVE CENTURIES] rive 


Colleges, general Prices: copy, 25 
ten copies, $2.00; 25 Copies, $3.75; 50 copies, $6.25 — post- 
paid. Address F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


A Centennial Drama 


No. 73 Fulton Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. C. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manu 


BOSTON. 


factory, 
= 


(Tne above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
d all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, an 
and thaceughhe tested through thirty years experience. 
ORIGINAL 

tire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Fae are cautioned against the “Combination a d “ Foldin "Seat 


stood the test of experience and given ent 
ray can a them to many places that have tri 


The 


BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


ed and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price 


AND DESK,’’ 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand, 
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PF Warerooms, 99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. ee 
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Publishers. 


— 


The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Seaheeene | 
ever Published in One Volume. Forty Handsome 
Illustrations. Price, only $6.00, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... S1.50 
WITH A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE. Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00 

A History of the Early Drama; an Introduction | Roscoe's Lessons in Flement. Chemistry... 1.50 
to each Play; the Readings of former Editions; | Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
a rial and other Notes, etc., etc., Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 
OF Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, Lockyer's Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 

DOUVUCE, HALLIWELL, yrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 

HUNTER, RICHARDSON, Mivart’'s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 
VERPLANCK, and HUDSON. 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great expense, the Publishers have determined to 


Macmillan & Co.'s Educational Catalogue 
issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest English Poet. The : Soke 
ope is dea and clearest a volume Sent free by mail on application. 
of the size, and the illustrations are from the world-renowne = a 
artist, Boydell, and others, ont are, expres- MACMILLAN & CO. 
sion of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is a 
of fine quality, and toned, and the presswork is done on the 88 i 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
Caxton Press of M & Co. 
Although the expense has been very great, we have con- 
cluded the experiment of the work at an ex- F RT ES Cc U E & Cc 
ceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large . (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 
prota. 811 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
: The work will be 20 Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
ag Swe large Handsome Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict’y. 
Cents per Part. Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Turkey Morocce Binding. with Gilt St Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
ts only $9.00- Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 
ow Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
THE WORK WILL BE iy 
—. rm. Send for Catalogue. § 
Sold only by Subscription. 
GENTS WANTED. GHELDON & COMPANY, 
Address 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


TWO MONTHS. | Arithmetiecs. 


84 zz (M) 
F R E he New-England wii! ney’s Higher Mathematics. 
be sent free for the months of Shaw's New Series on English Literature. 
November and December, to each new subscriber for | Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
1877 who will remit 83.00 on or before November 1, 1876. | Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 
The thousands of earnest, warm - hearted friends of Tue Patterson's Series of Spellers. 
Journac will welcome this liberal offer as a grand opportu. Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen's Manual} 
nity to aid in its increasing usefulness. Our plans a 1877 | Hooker's New Physiology. 
embrace the most hberal and comprehensive schemes for Dr- Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
educational progress. Address THE NEW-ENGLAND, | ,and Moral Philosophy. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 8g Long's Classical Atlas. 
| JAMES M. PALMER, 4Agt., 
TEACHER IN WANT OF SCHGOLS.—Many| 664 A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW | - . 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public | 16 Hawley, Street, Boston. 
schools with teachers. F RB. SNOW, Manager. | Forcirculars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable'’s U. S History, Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Brown's Physiology and Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
&c. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller. 
Harvey's Laneuage Lessons, 

Harvey's Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW_TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—¥. Recutar Retait Price. Intropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. FET. ExchHance Price (one-half retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the schools. 

Sincie Sampce Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or Sch 

on receipt of the Introduction price. ‘ 


White’s Manual of Arithmetic (just published), containing Suggestion I. Wl. Wii. 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions of obheme 

Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, hats 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 2.25 1.69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation, 2.25 1.69 
Hepburn’s English Khetoric, 1.25 -04 63 
Thalheimer’s History of England, 1.50 1.13 
Norton's Elements of Physics, .... 1.15 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 1.25 -94 
Duffet’s French Literature, bene 1.00 75 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, Wee 2.25 2.25 

man’s ctures on History of Ped 
The Examiner, or Teacher's hid, ode 50 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics, .... -20 -20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allen, 25 25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent. 
Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON. 


1.50 | 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., , 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
| SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOK®S: 


Miss Youmans’s Betanioal Series; 

usi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Senes); 
New Chemisiry, 

yumans's Ne 
™ (Evervthing brought up to date); 
Rorse’s First Book of Zoology; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos'’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell's Physical Geography ; 
Harknesse’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
WM. HENSHAW, 


22 Street, BOSTON. 


address 


BRE ER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 
The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.3 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.3 
Elliot’s History of the U. S.; 
Hill's Geometries, 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St.. New York 113, rs State St., Chicago. 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recerven THE Mapai 
or Merit at tHe Vienna Exposition oF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.’ (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872, page CxLv.) 
Cataloques free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Mooks in use. 
TAMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
WALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater's Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott's Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ; 
&c., c, & 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of roductioy. 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., ablishers, 
56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric, 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. §.; 

Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 

Whately’s English Synonyms; 

Tweed's Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe's Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings , 

Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 

The Orig’| Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer; 

Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions ot 
Greece a ome. 

Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. s6zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course: 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar); 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
iberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Aet., T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW VORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): T5e. to R14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), The. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols, ready), 81.50. 
Potnam’s World's Progress, ®3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, 1.25. 

&c., &c., &c. 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


CSC's 
FEN Cy Dic Tig 
NARig 


Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White’s Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &c. &c. &e. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
82 Cornhill, Boston. 


i? PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Prot. WALTER Situ, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series, For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Physics, 
Tenney's Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


“LT AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Kdwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren's Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie's Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MackKirath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
53 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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